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JNTRODUCTORY. 


THESE letters were begun with the purpose of amusing a little band of 
wild men in Washington, who, though adopting the habits and customs 
of civilized life, were found to be pining for their old sports; and, chained 
to their office-work the whole year round by the high behests of public 
duty, they were obliged to be led around in some such way as these letters 
took them,—oN PAPER,—or starve their gushing fancies altogether, except so 
far as they might be able to subsist upon the memory of what they had 
done with gun and angle before they came here. General F. E.. SPINNER, 
Treasurer of the United States, was the ** Big Indian” of this band. Hence 
the letters were addressed to him; and it was upon his motion that they were 
soon given a wider reading than was at first intended, through THE Spirit 
OF THE TIMES. 

There is but little in the letters worthy of preservation, but that little 
needed revision, and therefore they are collected in the book-form. They 
were written at a long distance from the locality where the scenes are laid, 
and with hardly a scrap of a memorandum ever having been taken on the 
ground described. For this reason they seem to be but mere outlines, 
lacking the color, fullness, and freshness that they should have in order to 
do justice either to Lake Pepin or to the writer. If, however, their further 
reception by the fraternity of sportsmen shall prove that the writer can, 
with such disadvantages, transfer his own pleasant impressions of nature 
to the minds of others, he will take his notc-book and pencil along the 
next time he goes home, and try to give his friends a better account of 


the wild sports of the Northwest. 


GO; Gite. 
9 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April, 1869. 
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LETTERS TO GENERAL SPINNER, 


NuMBER ONE. 


Fishing in Lake Pepin—Description of Lake Pepin—What the Karly 
Travelers Say of it—Lake City—Fish and Game—Bridal Party 
Finding the State Line on the Lake—Good Fishing Spots— Varieties 
of Fish—Maiden Rock—Rush River Fishing—A Bass Cover— 
Pickerel Taking the Fly—The Catfish—The Big Pickerel—Camp 
Estes and the Fishing Party—The Fisherman's Epitaph—A Big 
Bass—Fish-Pound in the Brook—The Major's Fish- Team— Game at 
the Camp—The Doctor's Forty-Pound Pickerel— Camp Rhymes. 


WASHINGTON, October, 1869. 


Dear GENERAL: If I write as I feel about the 
Lake Pepin country, I shall be liable to present a 
rose-colored view. This is partly because Lake City 
happens now to be my home, where my children play 
and gather agates along the pebbly shores of Lake 
Pepin; and partly because the pure climate, wild 
scenery, sky tinted waters, fertile lands, and splendid 
fishing and hunting of all that Upper Mississippi 
country, have preserved the glad impression in my 
mind which the first view of the country gave me in 
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the autumn of 1855, when, after a night’s voyage’ up 
the river, I found myself early of an Indian-summer 
morning standing upon one of the bluffs overlooking 
the town which was to be my first home in the West. 
A land of incomparable beauty and attractiveness it 
has been to me ever since. The early travelers and 
explorers who visited the Upper Mississippi country— 
Carver, PIKE, CaTLin, SCHOOLCRAFT, F'EATHERSTON- 
HAUGH, and others—all agree in pronouncing Lake 
Pepin and vicinity the loveliest region that they found. 
Carver, having in his mind the country from the Falls 
of St. Anthony down past the beautiful St. Croix or 
‘“Hohang” River and Lake to the foot of Lake Pepin, 
enthusiastically calls it ‘this heavenly spot.” 

The traveler from the Eastern or Southern States 
who wishes to imbibe the fullest and grandest idea of 
our national possessions must follow the crowd of 
tourists and emigrants who are now swarming along 
the route of the Pacific Railroad, climb the Rocky 
Mountain peaks, and “look both ways for Sunday” ; 
but to the sportsman or pleasure-seeker, who will be 
satisfied with a spot where the greatest variety of 
fresh-water game-fish that can be found in any one 
neighborhood can be taken 7 where the ruffed and 
pinnated grouse are found in great numbers; where 
there is good hunting for the red deer, and where, 
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while being able to do his fishing and hunting on 
grounds as wild and secluded as he may desire, he will 
still be close by the comforts of civilization—I would 
commend Lake Pepin, with the villagé of Lake City 
for head-quarters. The town is situated on the west 
side of the lake, ten miles above its mouth, on a 
prairie that separates the lake from the range of high 
rocky bluffs that mark the whole circumference of the 
lake’s basin. Lake City is a pretty town, of some 
3,500 inhabitants. The lake is about twenty-five 
miles long and from two to four miles wide, and it zig- 
zags in its course to about all points of the compass, 
presenting scenes of ever-varying beauty. Its Maiden 
Rock, or ‘Lover's Leap,” where Winona made the 
jump of one hundred and ninety feet, and, as Pike and 
ScHooLorart both say, was dashed into “a thousand 
pieces ” on the rocks below; its Point-no-Point, which 
from a distance seems to cut the lake nearly in two, 
and as you approach it is not seen at all, and many 
other pleasant views—have been often described by 
tourists, and are always looked for with interest as the 
St. Paul steamers go through the lake. They are 
pointed out to the passengers with never-ceasing pride 
and admiration by the weather-beaten ‘‘ commodores” 
from the hurricane-decks. The channel of the lake, 
which none but steamboat pilots can define, and they 
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with no certainty, is the boundary between Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. A wedding-party from Lake City, 
whose bride and groom lived in Wisconsin, but had no 
license applicable to Minnesota, found the State line 
without difficulty last summer by going out in a row- 
boat, and stood up in the boat while the clergyman 
tied the knot on the Wisconsin side; but any other 
party might fish on both sides of it at once without 
observing any difference. 

But how about the fishing? I think 1 hear you say. 
That is what I am coming at, General ? 

Following the lake shore, one finds wide, gently 
sloping, gravelly beaches, with here and there a long 
point and a deep cove or bay; and at some places the 
rocky bluffs come closely down to the water’s edge. 
At every mile or two the bluffs are divided by ravines, 
—or “cooleys,” as they are called,—through many of 
which the trout brooks are pouring their clear spring- 
waters into the lake. In the vicinity of some of these 
streams, near their mouths, the land is so bluffy and 
broken that the settlers have let it alone; and these 
spots seem entirely wild, as much so as when the first 
voyagers or fur-traders visited the country. Being sel- 
dom visited, except by the hunter or fisherman, the bass 
and pike, pickerel and maskinonge here have their 


‘“water-cure” resorts at all seasons, and a camping 
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party can always find some of them at home and pre- 
pared to receive company. Should a mess of trout be 
wanted, an hour's angling up the creek will secure 
enough for the camp-dinner; while on the Wisconsin 
side there are three famous trout streams, one of them— 
Rush River, which empties into the lake at Maiden 
Rock Village—being quite a river, and affording abund- 
ance of large trout. In June, 1866, I caught in one 
day, in Rush River, thirteen trout before breakfast, 
averaging half a pound each, a twenty-four-pound bas- 
ket full before dinner, and some thirty more before 
dark. There was one two-pounder in the lot, several 
that would weigh a pound each and over, and no small 
ones, for those were put back into the stream as soon 
as caught. There is good trouting on this stream for 
twenty miles, through a country mostly wild and very 
beautiful. ‘The stream is rapid, with many deep, surg- 
ing pools, and with gravelly shores, where one can 
walk and fish without going into the water—if a fish- 
erman should ever wish to keep his feet dry. I for one 
love to wade and feel the rush of water, and to fish all 
around me. ‘The valley is narrow, and the bluffs high 
and romantic—broken by ravines and ledges, and cov- 
ered with hardwood timber, with an occasional pine or 
cedar. The patient and skilful angler will sometimes 
find trout in Rush River weighing four or five pounds, 
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and many that will weigh two pounds. This season I 
was too late for Rush River fishing, as the month of 
July was too hot for a day’s tramping anywhere; but 
the lake fishing, where I could shy out from home of a 
morning or evening or some cloudy day, fully satisfied 
me. That single boom-log by the shore near my house 
was an unfailing source of supply for a black-bass din- 
ner or breakfast. Only one or two bass could be found 
there at any one time, but as soon as they were caught, 
others cruising along the shore would find and take 
possession of the little streak of grateful shade under 
the log, and hold it against all other claimants of that 
species, till they too were tempted out of water by that 
curiosity which made them rise and seize my scarlet 
fly. On one occasion a pickerel got possession of this 
cover, but held it very briefly, for the same fly got 
him. 

A long sandy point stretches into the lake in front 
of Lake City: here, although it is the landing-place 
of all the steamers, there is almost always good fish- 
ing. It is a favorite resort for the pike-perch and 
the striped-bass and pickerel, as well as the hickory- 
shad; and if you leave your minnow near the bottom, 
some big catfish is likely to take it and give you a - 
half-hour’s resolute business killing him. The trouble 
with the catfish, whereby all ‘but pot-fishermen hate 
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him, is that he is too gamey. It takes too long to tire 
him out (and the is an ugly-looking brute when you 
have got him); but patience and firmness will get the 
mastery at length, and although he will make all the 
exciting runs and lunges with your line of any smart 
game-fish, except to jump out of water, at length he 
will come to the surface and surrender, and make not 
another flop. I have caught thirty-two game-fish at 
this point at one fishing,—say in two hours’ time,— 
closing with a sixteen-pound blue catfish (not counted). 
Among them were two kinds of pike-perch—one the 
large yellow pike, the other the small sand-pike or Ohio 
salmon, both known as the wall-eyed or glass-eyed pike ; 
three varieties of bass—the black-bass, striped-bass of 
the lakes, and speckled-bass. These last two I cannot 
find any description of in any of the books I have seen. 
The striped-bass closely resembles the true striped-bass 
of tide-water, only it is broader and grows to not more 
than four pounds weight, the average being about two 
pounds. It is quite as gamey and of as good a flavor. 
It may be the white-bass of the lakes, or the Ohio bass 
of Norris’ American Angler,” but, if either, the de- 
scriptions there given are not accurate. It runs in large 
schools: L have seen a thousand of them together ris- 
ing at the brown flies called the mosquito-hawk, which 


swarm in myriads on Lake Pepin. This bass is a 
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great cruiser—never remains long in one place like 
the black-bass, and when you find them you must 
work lively as in blue-fishing, for they will soon be 
gone. At one time I caught eleven of them in half 
an hour or less, and at another seven. But a party 
might follow them with a fleet rowboat and have 
plenty of business, as they keep close to shore, stop 
and make the water boil with their jumping whenever 
they find a school of minnows, and then bite fiercely at 
any fly or bait thrown to them. I have had my best 
sport with these fish in the middle of the day, though 
they appear in greater numbers in the edge of evening, 
when the flies are swarming over the water. The 
speckled-bass is a very beautiful fish, of about the 
same size as the other, not quite so gamey, but 
of equal flavor, and almost always resorting to some 
deep pool, and always at home. It might pass for 
Norris’ “ crappie,” only it is covered with brilliant 
spots of brown, green, azure, and golden shades. It 
is the gaudiest of fresh-water fish. The hickory-shad 
appears to me to be identical with the « fresh-water tai- 
lor,” as it is called at the Washington City fish-market 
—that seeming cross between shad and herring. It is 
found in very great numbers and in all sorts of places 
in Lake Pepin, bites freely at the fly or minnow, is 
frightfully gamey in its first rushes, and has the flavor 
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of the true shad. There is also a gamey little herring 
here, which frequently takes the minnow, and looks like 
a good fish, though I have never tasted it. 

I started to describe the different varieties of fish 
caught in that two hours’ fishing on the point; but I 
may as well stop that and say that you can hardly fish 
an hour or two at any of the good spots on Lake 
Pepin without catching all that I have mentioned and 
several others, including the pickerel. The maski- 
nonge is also here, but is seldom seen along shore till 
after a few frosty nights in the fall. Then you may 
troll with bait or spoon, in boat or off the shore, and 
take many of these monster and noble fish; and in 
these waters you will find them a splendid fish for the 
table, equal in flavor to any fresh-water fish except the 
brook-trout. | 

The heavy sport in summer-fishing is in taking the 
large pickerel. These gather in the cool water at the 
mouths of the spring brooks I would like to give you 
an idea of one charming wild spot at the mouth of a 
creek below Lake City, where—with my friend and fish- 
ing companion, Dr. Estes, of that town, a man of 
universal genius in fishing, tackle-making, and hunting, 
and also a man of science and sociability, and with 
Major Van Vu1erT and his genial, health-seeking, and 
health-finding friend Hurupurt, from Chicago—I did 
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my camping: the beautiful valley of the creek; the 
mountain-like bluffs with grassy and timbered slopes ; 
the high but sheltered table-land, where we pitched our 
tent, with the singing brook close on one side and the — 
lake on the other ; the beautiful pebbly shore, where, 
when the fish would not rise, we spent so many de- 
lightful hours gathering the agate and carnelian gems; 
the clearly-defined channel of the creek, sending iis 
cool waters. into the lake around the sandbar, which 
was just covered enough with water so that the fish 
could cross it, but not enough to hide them from our 
view as they lunged over it to get into the spring- 
water; the deep pools (or “hog holes” of the creek 
channel, as we called them) in the edge of the lake, where 
the monster pickerel lay and looked us in the face as we 
fished over their backs; the springy, rocky shore, above 
and below the creek, close by, where the black-bass gath- 
ered, not daring to approach nearer to the coveted haven 
of the savage and selfish pickerel. But you must go there 
some day and see it for yourself. Thanks be to the 
Creator’s primitive arrangements around there, the spot 
is likeiy to be always wild. No settler or town-site 
speculator can get a footing; and, unless some railroad 
disturbs its solitudes, all its charms will stay and wait 
for you till the greenbacks are redeemed. It was this 
spot that inspired the following epitaph, ‘“so-called,” 
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and which our camping party “agreed to without a 
division,” and had it duly inscribed in the local paper, 
for the contemplation of the craft and the use of any of 
them who might have occasion to make an epitaph do 


its last office and not “ lie about it.” 


EPITAPH FOR A FISHERMAN. 
Save that his soul 
May reach the goal 
Where all good people steer, 
’T is his last wish 
To hunt and fish 
In Heaven the same as here. 


At our first approach to this camping-ground, as we 
were pushing our boat up into the mouth of the creek, a 
twenty-five-pound pickerel and several smaller ones 
sailed leisurely by us into the lake, and were back again 
in fifteen minutes; and for three days, as long as we 
stayed there, we could see great pickerel about this 
creek, or crossing the bar to get into it. They would 
push their heads and shoulders out of the water with a 
sound like an Indian’s “‘ Ugh !”—made, we thought, by 
the water rushing through their gills; then go under, 
and directly reappear five or six yards ahead, and so 
on, going a trifle faster, we found,—but only a trifle, — 


than we could wade behind them in twelve to twenty 


inches of water. 
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Our tent was pitched among the saplings on a table- 
point of gravel drift, just overlooking the pools where 
the pickerel were lying, not fifty yards distant; and a 
little further off, up and down shore, were the favorite 
resorts of the black-bass—rocky shores, with numerous 
springs gushing out near the water's edge, among the 
debris of crumbled sandstone ledges. We could sit by 
our tent and see the pickerel cross the bar to the creek 
channel, and the black-bass coming in for their morning 
and evening feeding, and then a few strokes of the 
paddle, or a few steps, brought us among them with 
spoon or fly or minnow. Here I caught that big black- 
bass that measured twenty-two inches in length. His 
weight was not ascertained, for want of a pair of scales, 
but was estimated at six pounds. I had him hooked 
rather daintily by the lip, and the Doctor and I took an 
equal share of credit for the handling of the boat, rod, 
and landing-net by which, after a long struggle, we de- 
feated his brilliant manoeuvres and evolutions. and 
lifted him, king of his kind, safely into the boat. We 
made a little pound in the brook, and put our bass and 
pickerel into it as soon as caught, and they were a 
handsome sight. A lively pair of three-pound bass, 
which the Major yoked together, went around the course 
when any spectators approached, with an evenly- 
matched speed and grace that were ‘curious for to see.” 
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A fox or coon came down one night to see our pets, 
but, true to his nature, could not take his leave with- 
out first stealing something, and so took out our largest 
pickerel, and left it, half-eaten, on the bank. A. big 
buck also left his tracks about the water-cresses, a 
stone’s throw from where we were sleeping, and where 
the Major’s woodcraft discovered and described the 
sudden turn and long jumps he made as soon as he had 
fed around to the windward of us. 

I grieve to say we caught none of the real monster 
pickerel, but the twenty and even forty pounders were 
there. Our largest were about ten pounds, but of these 
we had many. Dr. Esrrs had a fight with one of the 
monsters, but lost him, with a hundred and fifty feet of 
line, after reeling him within twenty feet of shore sev- 
eral times. 1 never saw at uny other time a line spin: 
from one’s reel with such lightning speed as that did 
when the pickerel made his last wild run. We had 
fished carefully for three days, whenever the indispen’ 
sable cloudy moment would admit of it, for these big 
fish. We had seen them frequently, and got hold of 
several. At one time I had a fair look at one, close by 
my feet, in still, clear water, and am sure he was five 
feet long. When the Doctor held up his rod to my 
view, with the broken line dangling from the tip, and 


mournfully ejaculated “He is gone!” we both of us 
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felt as if we were standing amidst the ‘ wreck of mat- 
ter and the crash of worlds.” The “Knight of the 
Sorrowful Figure,” dismounted from Rosinante with 
many bruises, and bewailing the vile enchanters, was 
not a more sorry sight than either of our faces. Buta 
half-hour’s diversion with a school of black-bass enli- 


vened all such gloom. 


Oh! happy were those summer days 
When we were idly tramping 

Around Lake Pepin’s points and bays, 
And at Camp Estes camping. 


Camp Estes! ’t was a charming scene: 
The mountain bluff hung o’er us; 
Behind, the cooley’s hillsides green; 


The lovely lake before us; 


The trout brook coming down to meet 
The lake waves’ warm embraces, 
And near the shore its nimble feet 


Quickening their paces ; 


The camping point ‘round which the brook 
Its shy approaéh was hiding ; 

Close by, the quiet lake-side nook, 
And monster pickerel gliding. 


Oh! speed the summer days again. 
To give Lake Pepin greeting; 
Camp Estes and its fishermen 


Yet many an annual meeting. 
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There might be more of this sort of stuff said about 
other pleasant features of our camp and its surround- 
ings, but I will only tell you of our fishing in the rain, 
and then quit the doggerel and the subject, for the 
present, together: 


And when the rain was dropping 
In torrents on our pates, 

We never thought of stopping, 
But put on larger baits, 


And lashed with greater vigor 
O’er the pickerel and bass, 

And, aided by its rigor, 
Brought bigger ones ‘‘ to grass.” 


Even if the rainbow’s pledges 
Should ever be belied, 

And o’er these bluffs and ledges 
Some modern ark should ride, 


We would want no invitation 
To “come in out of the wet,” 
; But would fish o’er all creation, 
let the storm last long as it would, provided we had a good 
boat, a couple of poncha blankets, some water-proof matches 
to light our pipes with, and something in wicker flasks “ to kill 
the animalculz in the water.” 


Nia cum rous— you bet!” 
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ee 


A Trouting Excursion (on paper) from Lake Pepin to Rush River and 
Cave Creek—Lake Pepin—Lake City Capt. Matthews and his ‘* May 
Queen” Stermer—Maiden Rock—The Bill-fish—Pine Creek—Maiden 
Rock Village—Rush River Valley— Carpenter's Spring—Seth Green— 
Rush River—The Stock-Raisers—‘* Old McCracken” and the Sioux 
—Wid Flowers—John Strong, the Deer-Hunter—Hicks’—General 
Spinner and the Big Trout—Geo. Nichols. 

WASHINGTON, January 23, 1869. 

Dear GeneraL: If I could find any reason to 
doubt your candor, or to suspect you of an inclination 
to flatter me, I should have some misgivings as to the 
pleasure you said my fishing letter, which you pub- 
lished in Tux Spirit, gave you; for I know that a man 
who has seen and read and enjoyed as many good 
things in the fishing line as you have, would not be 
really satisfied with any poor stuff written on the sub- 
ject. As Iam bound to believe you did like that let- 
ter, and as I best enjoy my leisure time in writing up 
such things, I will try something of the sort again, for 
your amusement. 

In my former letter, I took you part-way around 

Lake Pepin, looking after the pickerel, the pike-perch, 
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and the bass. Let us now go trouting. It is a June 
morning, with a ‘cloudy sky” if not a ‘‘ southerly 
wind,” as in the hunter's song. We shall stay at 
Hicks’, on Rush River, and need no “ traps” but what 
we can carry in our pockets and fish-baskets—except 
the rods under our arms—till we reach Maiden Rock, 
where we shall get a team, and perhaps a box of ice to 
save our largest trout in. We are starting out (of 
course) from Lake City. The little steamer May 
Queen blows her whistle for us behind the grist-mill at 
the landing. Don’t hurry. We will walk leisurely 
down the few squares to her, enjoying the beauty of 
the blue lake and the bluffs on the other side, and fill 
our lungs with the breezes as we go. She will wait for 
us patiently, for Marraews runs her, the same as 
when he took our party to Camp Kstes last summer, 
and returned for us three days afterwards, at a time set 
for him. Iam ashamed to say how little we paid him 
for those two trips, but it was all he asked. This boat 
makes regular trips across and around the lake, but as 
they do not take up all her time, she is ready, at other 
hours, for special service. Give Capt. Marruews no- 
tice to what fishing-ground you wish to go, and he will 
set you down there any day. We are now going with 
him on his regular morning trip to Maiden Rock Vil- 
lage, on the Wisconsin side, eight miles up the lake. 
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The little steamer is a mere mud-turtle as to size, but 
neat and comfortable, sharp build, and not very slow. 
She soon places a wide strip of blue water between us 
and our starting-place—Lake City recedes from view, 
except the long point stretching out into the lake and a 
few warehouses and large buildings; and soon we are 
scudding along the other shore, close by the high, per- 
pendicular ledge of Maiden Rock. How bracing and 
pure the breezes are! How charming the lake scene- 
ry, changing into forms and colors of varying beauty 
every moment as we proceed! This trip does us good. 
Good-bye, vain world! We're birds of paradise* going 
home—winging our everlasting flight to the happy land 
of Canaan. Ho! General,—wake up and see the fish 
jamp! Look! now there’s another! A bill-fish, four 
or five feet long, sticks his two-foot bill, like a boat’s 
paddle, straight up out of the water ahead of us; his 
chunky dark-blue body and white belly follow, of 
course. He comes up, seems to stand an instant on 
his tail, and then clumsily falls into the water with a 
splash, as if some one kad thrown a slab overboard. 
He got up to see what boat was coming; many others, 
pricked by the same curiosity, will do likewise. If we 
stand near the nose of the steamer we may see them 
swim around it occasionally and convoy us alongside, 


* No reference to personal beauty. 
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or dart out of the water from wave to wave. In hot 
days they will swim lazily by a boat, dropping their 
under jaws, and holding their cavernous mouths open, 
as if they expected the cook to throw in a pail of 
garbage. 

You see this gorge or cooley in the bluff we are now 
passing, and that little silver thread of water winding 
around the sand-point? Pine Creek comes. in there. 
Don’t say a word; but our friend, who owns the most 
of that creek and the mill on it, has got some hundreds 
of big trout in his mill-pond, many of them as long as 
that [finger laid diagonally across the arm near the 
elbow], and—but enough said. Mind, now—this is 
strictly private between you and me and Sam Doueu- 
ty. Let any man presume to poach there, and if he 
don’t go head-foremost into the mill-flume, or be 
strapped onto a saw-log and split in two endwise, the 
wrath of man ayaileth not. 

Now, here we are, at Maiden Rock Village. This 
little town under the bluffs is full of good people. 
Familiar and kind faces will greet us, and as we step off 
the plank we shall have a little hand-shaking to do for 
the memory of old times, when the yumor member of 
our party did the county-clerking for these folks, and 
“ fished, fit, and bled” among the old settlers of Pierce 
County ; while the friends will recognize another face 
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from its resembiance to the copies in their pockets, and 
be glad to pay some kindly greetings, that you may bet 
on for genuine and honest ones. 

Rush River comes in half a mile above here. Some 
one will be ready to take us ten miles up, to Hicks’. 
We drive a little way up the lake, at the foot of the 
bluff, strike Rush River, and follow up its valley. This 
valley is half a mile or more of level bottom, partly 
cultivated, and then the bluffs on each side, timbered 
or grassy-sloped, cut with frequent cooleys. We stop 
to admire Carpenter’s Spring, which bursts out by the 
road-side in large volume, and makes a run through a 
deep, natural ditch to Rush River, something less than 
a quarter of a mile. ‘What a place for a trout-pond— 
how easily made and cared for—right here by Carpen- 
ters House! If Sern Green were with us, he would 
have his pocket-thermometer into that spring, and look 
at the water-insects among the stones with his magnify- 
ing-glass, in half a minute; and in five minutes more 
he would tell us (if we would only show him our “ sore 
toe”) just how many trout could be hatched and kept 
there, and the number of pounds of natural food per 
day the spring would furnish for them. ‘ Gim me piece 
o’ that apple, and I'll show you my sore toe!” said the 
poor boy to the rich one by the street apple-stand. That 
is SeTH GREEN’s favorite story—he says he don’t 
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Know any other. Serra would sell his last cow for a 


sight of any friend’s “ sore toe.” 


Big-hearted SETH, 
Where ’er you may go, 
I’m yours till death 


Stubs my “ sore toe !” 


But some day I want to seé you throw three to five 
flies at a time, eighty feet, falling like a snow-flake, 
with line straight as an arrow’s flight, into some of the 
pools of Rush River. Our road has led us along at the 
foot of the bluffs on the right-hand side of the valley. 
We now strike through the bottom to the bridge at 
SEELEY's, at the foot of the opposite bluffs. As we 
cross the bridge, we see the first ripples of Rush River 
and cannot help pausing to take a good view of the 
stream. You would know by the “lively air” and clear 
water of this stream, as viewed from the bridge, that it 
is the home of the trout—and, by its abundant volume, 
big ones. Its musical voices above the bridge invite us, 
to “set in” right here, and your fingers tingle for a trial 
of your tackle. But we are too near the lake,—a black- 
bass or a pike-perch would be likely to show himself. 
We are after better things, and drive on, with Rush 
River now at our right. You noticed the large, fertile 
meadows by the bridge, and that white cottage at the 
left as we crossed over? This place was the Seeley 
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and McKinstry stock-farm, from which the St. Croix 
and Chippewa pineries were supplied with beef and 
work-oxen, many years before this Northwestern Wis- 
consin and Minnesota country was settled by the grain 
raising farmers. First the explorers, then the fur 
traders, next the lumbermen and stock-raisers, and, 
years afterwards, the wheat-growers. ‘The stock-raisers 
took possession of the grass lands on the bottoms of the 
larger streams. ‘Their only buman neighbors were the 
Indians. All of them got rich. Some families lived in 
luxury here in the wilds, and their homes—as well as 
those of the rich lumbermen with whom they were con- 
nected—were noted for hospitality and refinement. St. 
Croix Falls, at a time in the early days when I visited 
that section, had six dwelling-houses and ezght pianos. 
Over on the Zumbro, on the Minnesota side, back of 
Lake City, still lives one of the pioneer stock-raisers— 
“ Old McCracken,” as he calls himself. I sought 
shelter in his cabin last fall, in company with Hon. A. 
Trssets, of the Minnesota Legislature, and was enter- 
tained by some scraps of his personal history. Mu- 
tual respect and confidence existed between him and 
the Sioux. His garret was the depository of their 
furs and traps, and he kept and used their surplus 
ponies when they were on a distant hunt, or on the 
war-path. When they were hungry he fed them- 
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naked, he lent them a blanket; cold, his chimney-fire 
was piled with logs and roared for their comfort, Was 
he or any of his family sick, the squaws dug and pre- 
pared the “ black-root,” and made them well again ; and 
when his first wife died, they were the most numerous 
of the mourners, crying, “O, the poor papooses ! O, the 
poor papooses !_ What will they do now?” The Indians 
‘never stole anything from Old McCracken.” pi! 
want to have another stock-farm on the frontier,” he 
‘said; “away off, between the white men and the In- 
jins.” “ But they would scalp you now.” “Not if 
they knowed it was Old McCracken!” 1 thought he 
was doing very well where he was; for he had sold S1x 
hundred dollars’ worth of cattle the week before, and 
his wife told me she had two hundred hens, and so 
many ducks and geese that she hadn’t counted them. 
Old McCracken is a Scotch Presbyterian of the strict- 
est sect, and firm in his adherence to the Bible and his 
conscience. The raising of mules he considers an 
abomination, practically forbidden by the Almighty, 
and no money can tempt him to undertake this branch 
of stock-raising. His wife cooked us an ample dinner 
on short notice. ‘“ Come again,” said Old McCracken; 

‘and give me a day’s notice, and I'll have a goose on 
that corner of the table, a duck on this, a turkey on 
_ that one, and a chicken on the other!” 
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As we drive along the side of the bluff, we often 
catch a glimpse of Rush River, now near and then dis- 
tant,.as it winds down the valley among the trees, and 
occasionally we hear again the music of its ripples. 
This has a cheerful effect upon us. That bold, rocky 
bluff on the other side of the river, with overhanging 
pines and cedars, is an object of interest. An artist 
would be busy with his pencil here; but we are think- 
ing there may be a deep pool by that ledge, where a 
four-pound trout is ‘“ waiting for the right fly properly 
presented.” The wild flowers have charmed us all 
along the valley—the various phloxes, the columbine, 
the hairbell, the rose, the lily, and the bright scarlet 
“queen of the prairie.” 

That log-house over there in the field on the right is 
the bachelor nome of JoHNn STRONG, the great deer- 
hunter and general woodsman— slayer, it is said, of a 
thousand deer and many bears. We musi have J oun 
meet us some evening at Hicks’, and tell us some of 
his best stories. A mile above this place, we drive 
close by a deep pool, where Rush River bends toward 
the road, and, if we had a mind that way, we could fish 
frem our wagon and catch two or three big trout. We 
can see them, if the lights are properly adjusted, near 
the bottom, standing against the strong current of the 
pool, their tails beating now and then, as they push up 
to cover lost ground. 
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‘Enjoy thy stream, O lovely fish! 
And should an angler for his dish 
Through gluttony’s vile sin 


Attempt—the wretch !—to pull thee out 


’ 


God give thee strength, O noble trout! 


To pull the rascal in!” 


Ifit be gluttony to want some trout for dinner, present 
company must be excepted from the sentiment; for 
Hicks will catch us a dozen in half an hour after we 
reach his house,—and he is no rascal, either,—and we 
shall eat them without remorse. We will now turn 
down to the river, drive through this ford, and here we 


are at Hicks, ten miles—as we said before—up the 


stream. ‘This little clearing, with its neat log-house,— 
with the river flowing close by, and the big woods and 
bluffs around it,—is the home of an honest man and an 
honest man’s best blessing—a good housewife, as we 
shall soon see. Hicks is a good hunter and fisherman; 
one of the most skilful of the craft, and settled here 
for that reason. He and his wife are proud of their 
situation, and perfectly contented with it. It is about 
an even chance whether we find him cutting down a big 
tree, fly-fishing with a one-handed rod just over the 
bank there, or taking care of a fat buck that he shot at 
daybreak this morning. The deer in this country 
thrive well in winter on the rushes, and the bucks are 
fat in June. We shall have good venison here as well 
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as trout, early as it is, before we leave the neighbor- 
hood. 

Here was where I made my head-quarters in 1866, 
when I did the happy fishing mentioned in the former 
letter. But here is Hicks at the door. You think of 
SrTH GREEN as you see his sturdy, square-set face, 
and more so after his words and grip of welcome. Our 
team is cared for; we are chatting with Mrs. H. and 
admiring her neat housewifery—her floor always washed, 
and scrubbed “that very morning” you think; when 
Hicks, telling us to make ourselves at home, begs to 
be excused a moment, and vanishes over the bank with 
his fly-rod. We follow him, ‘you bet,” and see him 
standing in the middle of the ripple, playing the trout 
right and left. The stream is so clear, we can see them 
watching for the floating flies and breaking water all 
about us. Hrcxs returns quickly with a “mess”; they 
are soon nicely cooked,—fried or boiled, as you prefer, 
—a white table-cloth is spread, and on it placed, with 
the trout, if not a leg or loin of cold venison, certainly 
a loaf of the finest winter-wheat bread, with nice but- 
ter, a pitcher of creamy milk, and a dish of clear 
maple-syrup. ‘These items form the leading features of 
a hearty dinner that, with the cup of tea or coffee 
added, is good enough for the best man living. You 
will feel at home here, for the welcome will .be as 
hearty as the fare. 
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Dinner over, we take a smoke, and then we look 
about us. Weare twelve hundred miles from Wash- 
ington, and have n’t come so far to be hurried about our 
pleasures. You express a laudable desire to try that 
Oriental rod, and we will walk up to the first bend 
above Hroxs’, where I will sit down in the shade and 
see you do it, meanwhile finishing my cigar and enjoying 
the music of the flowing water, which I wish I could 
translate into words as descriptive as WALT. Wurr- 
MAN'S ‘“‘ Music of the Sea-Storm.” You have your eye 
on that whirling pool at the bend? <A good place ;— 
but do you see this sapling, bent over the water, and 
its short trunk and bushy green top half-submerged, 
checking the current and forming a little, deep eddy be- 
low, where the sand has washed round by the bush? 
Notice the shelving bank under the roots of the sapling. 
Pay your respects to that cover first; for, although the 
apartments are not large, I ‘‘spy entertainment there,”’ 
and believe it’s the very place where I had a short but 
pleasant interview with one of the principal inhabitants 
of this stream when I was here before. If so, you 
know that one of his successors in office is there now ; 
for among trout there are no vacancies left in the best — 
places, and the biggest one takes his choice. The covet: 
ed spots are where the cover is best, and where there 
is the sharpest lockout for floating flies and grasshop- 
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pers, near the main current. You know where to make 
your cast,—just above the bush, but as close to it as 
you can throw, and well under the bank. One or two 
passes at the stream a little way off, to get your line 
well out. Now “go for him”! Hardly time to com- 
pliment you for the good cast before the water breaks 
vigorously under the bush; your line tautens; quick 
as lightning a wide tail flaps out of water, we catch a 
glimpse of speckled sides, and then the trout darts for 
his cover, and gives you your hands full of business to 
keep him out of it. This is the trial of your rod, at 
this moment of his first deep run for the bank. It 
bends to the water's edge, but the recoil is quick and 
firm, and the first danger is over. You get him a yard 
or two away, and then he turns and darts for the bush- 
top. The rod springs on him again, and he just misses 
_the top of the bush, and sails more leisurely out into 
the open stream. Now, take your time, General: 
gentle play, a steady hand, and a sharp eye for his sud- 
den tricks, and there is no danger. What is the use of 
my telling you what manoeuvres that trout will perform 
before he comes to the landing-net, gently as a lamb ? 
I do n’t know what he will do ;—never saw two of them 
act alike. Look out there! He’s making for the bush 
again. <All right; you,turned him neatly. You may 
be certain he will do all that can be done under the 
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circumstances ; for Rush River trout are well-fed, mus- 
cular fellows, and every large one has been in a similar 
scrape before. Now see him jump out of water and 
shake his head! Once, twice,—a green hand would lose 
him now. Down hegoes. Another jump. This time 
he begins to feel discouraged, and glides slowly up the 
current. You commence gently reeling him towards 
you. Another plan occurs to him, and he makes a 
quick turn and a strong run down Stream, to feel the 
end of your line. Ten, twenty, perhaps thirty yards 
spin out. No use; he can go no further against that 
strain, let the line be ever so long. He yields. partly, 
and allows you to reel him towards home again. One 
trial more. He notices a little bush in _the water's 
edge, and runs for it. If he can give your line one 
hitch over that, he knows he can break off. Again you 
foil him. He makes a few spasmodic darts to recover 
it, as this is the last manceuvre laid down in his book 
of tactics. They fail. He makes a show of strength 
and resolution as you reel him up the stream, then 
throws himself upon his side, flops his tail once or 
twice in token of surrender, and allows himself to be 
led into the net without further resistance. You walk 
proudly with him to the bank, and if you have the 
spirit of a man about you, as you deposit him safely 
thereon, a careful listener will hear some noise in our 
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vicinity resembling an Indian’s war-whoop. We will 
not tell anyone how large this trout is till we find 
whether there are any better ones for us; but it is not 
less than two pounds and a quarter, and maybe a good 
deal more. This is a very heavy and fat one for his 
length, and the weight of such trout is ‘‘so deceiving.” 
Anyhow, you have come the General Grant on the 
hero of a hundred battles, and if you never catch an- 
other large trout in your life, will not have lived in 
vain. 

There are not many such trout just around here. This 
ground is wel! fished. This fellow, you see, had an ob- 
scure cover, which the greater number of fishermen 
would overlook in their ambition to fish all the deep, 
large pools of the stream in one day. It is not likely 
we shall find many trout as large as this anywhere in 
the stream, unless we hunt for them specially in spots 
where ordinary fishermen dislike to go, or cannot reach, 
or in covers overlooked, like this one here. Still we 
may ; five and six pounders are here. I shall show 
you one spot to-morrow, where they lay out in open but 
deep water, away out of the common reach; but we 
will contrive a plan to drop them a line, and see what 
comes of it. We shall find Grorer Nicuots either at 
Hicks’ to-night, or somewhere on the stream to-mor- 
row. He knows the spot, and, aided by his genius, 
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we shall be likely to have a day’s good sport there and 
thereabouts. 

Now, finish your evening’s fishing by yourself, Gen- 
eral, around this bend. You will have the bottom of 
your basket well covered with handsome fellows, from 
a quarter to three-quarters of a pound weight. I will 
return, and have a visit with Mr. Hicks and his wife. 


Look out for Nicos, and prepare for the morrow. 
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NuMBER J] BREE. 


The Evening Fishing—A Thunder-Storm—FPeculiar Formation 
of the Clouds—Effect of the Shower ow the Fishing—A Night 
at Hicks’ —The Cat-ow.—Reminiscences of the Sugar Camp. 

WASHINGTON, February 6, 1869. 
DrarR GENERAL: I left you, in the last letter, at 
your evening’s fishing at the bend—but not long. In 
the deep valley where you were, at the foot of the bluffs, 
the mutterings of the approaching thunder-storm were 
drowned in the pleasanter noise of the river’s rapids. 

Besides, so long as these speckled, red-finned fellows 

leaped at your flies, it needed heavy guns to distract 

your attention from the pleasures of fishing. But the 
storm would not linger on its way. Suddenly it shut 
out the sunshine from the valley; its heavy bank of 
clouds moved over the bluff, and sent down its slope 
a sheet of flame that seemed to set the woods in a 
blaze of fire, while nearly at the same instant the earth- 
quaking thunder crashed over your head, and rolled 
from cloud to cloud, and from bluff to bluff beyond 
you. ‘I'he heavy thunder-storms are always grand and 
impressive, yet, from their frequency, any description 
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must be stale. But I have seen them on the Green 
Mountains, on the Alleghenies, the Western prairies, 
on the Gulf, and among the Ozark and Boston moun- 
tains of Arkansas, and have yet to find any of these so 
“strictly first-class,” in respect to noise and pyrotech- 
nics and the display of clouds, as in this bluff region of 
Lake Pepin, and above here on the St. Croix and the 
Mississippi. Here is what JonarHan Carver said of 
one that overtook him anda party of Sioux Indians 
near the present site of Fort Snelling, in May, 1767: 


“We had just landed, and were preparing to set up our tents 
for the night, when a heavy cloud overspread the heavens, and 
the most dreadful thunder, lightning, and rain issued from it 
that I had ever beheld. The peals of thunder were so loud 
that they shook the earth, and the lightning jlashed along the 
ground in streams of sulphur, so that the Indian chiefs them- 
selves, although their courage in war is usually invincible, 


could not_help trembling at the horrid combustion.” 


I have sometimes thought that the destruction of life 
by lightning is less here, in proportion to population, 
than in other parts of the country. High winds pre- 
vail, and the thunder-clouds usually ‘step high,” as 
the “Sons of Malta” do, or in the “‘ 1001’s””»—I have 
forgotten which. Lightning flashing along the ground, 
as described by Carver, is something I have never 


seen. 
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As you looked up from your fishing you saw some- 
thing rare and interesting, if not new to you, in the 
color and formation of the clouds, and wisely thought 
that a more advantageous point of observation could 
be had down at Hicks’, under his roof and behind his 
log-house barricade. You must have enjoyed the pros- 
pect of reaching that point of observation, judging from 
the excellent time you made running in on the home- 
stretch across the corner of the clearing. We _ should 
have nearly died with laughing at you, despite the 


y 


thunder and ‘“‘horrid combustion” of the elements, if 
we had known the world was coming to an end in this 
storm. Varied experiences, exercises, and excitements 
we have on this fishing excursion. They all help to 
bring the blood to the surface, expel the foul air from 
the lower vesicles of the lungs, and shake us up gen- 
erally. That is what we want. We reinforce or re- 
construct our bodies in this way, and store our minds 
with memories to subsist on in the days.of plodding 
toil hereafter. 

I see you are trying to get a good view of those 
peculiar clouds. It is impossible here, as there is only 
a narrow opening between the trees and bluffs so close 
tous. Wait till we go back to Lake City, and there, 
some day, you will see them circling around the basin 
of Lake Pepin, where the view is clear for many 
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miles up and down the lake. That formation of 
the clouds is common in our thunder-storms. From 
the horizon, perhaps reaching half-way or more around 
the circle, in the direction from which the storm ap- 
proaches, we at first see a belt of bluish cloud, darkest 
at the base, and reaching but a little way, apparently, 
above the earth, in the distance. Its upper line is 
marked by a heavy, dark rim, fringed with lightish fog, 
which is constantly being detached and shooting off 
over the sky, like couriers from a line of battle. Hlse- 
where about the sky, overhead, the clouds look broken 
and distracted in their movements, like skirmishers ad- 
vancing in disorder. The belt widens in appearance as 
the storm approaches, and a purplish tinge is suffused 
over it. How steadily and gradually it moves on! 
seeming to sweep the surface of the earth, and looking 
as if it would lift trees, houses, and all living things, 
if not the very scalp of the earth itself, into the heavens 
in one remorseless swoop of hurricane. It indicates 
more or less wind and rain, certainly; anywhere else 
that I know of it would mean a most frightful blow; 
but in this region, grand as it is, and portentous as it 
seems to be, it brings no disaster, but a heavy shower 
and strong breeze at the worst, and possibly the storm 
may pass at zephyr paces. ‘This beautiful marshaling 
of the clouds no longer fills the old settlers in this re- 
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gion with alarm. The day may come when it will lift 
us out of our boots, but we are so used to it now that 
we behold it with only the same feelings of awe and 
admiration that we do our glorious Northern Lights 
when they flit and flame before the Great Bear to the 
ghostly movement of Beethoven's spirit waltz. 

We watch the pouring rain from Hicks’ window. 
It reminds me of the Frenchman’s description of Niag- 
ara: “It is magnifigque—it is come down /irst-rate !” 
But you are thinking of something that makes you look 
sober. J read your thought: ‘‘ This spoils our fishing 
for to-morrow!” Nota bit of it. It is exactly what we 
wanted. We are not on the Potomac, remember, 
where every little shower sends down a flood of red 
soil through a thousand gullies, fouling the river, and 
compelling us to wait for a week of dry weather befure 
we can do any more bass-fishing. The shower is near- 
ly over. This wind and rain are just washing the trout- 
feed out of the valley—flies, bugs, and grasshoppers, 
from every bush, bunch of water-cresses, and patch of 
grass ; while the thunder and lightning frighten the fish 
to their covers, and prevent them from gorging them- 
selves as the feed floats down. The river may be rais- 
ed a little, but not roily, and by to-morrow morning 
the trout will be as hungry as sharks, and every one as 
‘‘vigilant as a cat to steal cream.” This assurance re- 
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stores you to a happy frame of mind, in which we will 
go to bed, and be lulled to sleep and pleasant dreams 
up-stairs by the pattering of the rain upon the roof, 
while the low thunder dies away to the eastward, and 
the storm subsides here and follows it. Now, from 
this window I see clear sky to the north and west. 

I am not sure that you heard that lastremark. Sleep 
on, General,—’t is the sign that guarantees to-morrow’s 
Sport with rod and line. Sleep on, and let me solilo- 
quize. 

“The stars their silent vigils keep ;” 
but I am so happy to think I am not camping in a 
Washington boarding-house that I do n’t at present wish 
to lose the pleasant comparison by dropping into 

‘** The deep forgetfulness of sleep.” 

‘Who! who! who! who-o-o-o!” My ancient and 
respected friend, the cat-owl, over there in the cooley— 
how glad I am, on principles of sociability, to hear your 
familiar voice again, as you crawl out of your retreat 
and call your mate to join you on your hunt for “‘ grub 
to ate.” 

I pity the poor grouse now that roosts in thin cover, 
or the rabbit that, tempted by the rising moonlight, 
comes out to nip his ‘‘ nighteap” from the moist herb- 
age; but when [| blame you for your cruelty in depriv- 


ing these innocent creatures of life, let remorse of 
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conscience seize me too when I saunter out with rod or 
gun. Itis astrange dispensation that impels us animals 
to prey on one another. I wish our natures could be 
satisfied without our causing in others any of the hell- 
ish sensations of terror and physical pain. But do 
your work neatly, my carnivorous friend, and, like the 
true sportsman, learn to slay without tormenting. 

“Who! who! who-who!” No answer from your 
mate? Perhaps some gunning boy or wandering tax- 
idermist has made him change his climate since your 
last marauding expedition together. If you are the 
party that stole my neighbor’s chickens last fall, and 
scattered their feathers around my barn to draw sus- 
picion upon me, for that scurvy trick I don’t care how 
soon the taxidermists have you both; and I will look 
on your glass eyes, staring and lifeless, in some shop- 
~ window, though full of your wonted look of judicial 
wisdom, with no pity. 

“Who! who! who-who-o-o-0 !” How lonesome and 
uneasy you are getting over there! Were it not for 
the wet grass and bushes, I would go out and take the 
place of your departed companion in a short conversa- 
tion. Poor company is better than none. So you 
thought when you came to hold your nightly chat with 
me at our sugar camp in the spring of 1861, as 
Nronors and I sat by our tent, in these big woods, 
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punched up our fire, and watched the saccharine maple- 
Sap approach the consistency of molasses in the pan 
before us. You would answer my calls then, with only 
an occasional interruption to think the matter over. 
You know it was no feathered owl that spoke to you 
from that canip-fire, and yet, at a safe distance, you 
persevered in your visits and conversations with us. 
Perhaps you knew then—what we, in our isolation from 
settlements and telegraphs and daily papers, did not— 
that the rebel guns were booming upon Fort Sumter, 
and you had come to tell us that men were wanted for 
better business than sugar-making. At all events, 
your evening call, whether a note of warning, of dire 
news, or of idle sociability, was heard and answered, 
and heard again, from the same tree-top, till we left the 
woods. I have some doubts whether I would shoot an 
owl in these woods, your voice brings back so many 
thoughts of that sugar-making with Nicuots, and ‘that 
army life we led together, and the pleasures of the 
hunting and fishing camp we enjoyed here on our old 
stamping-grounds when the war was over. 

“Who! who-who!” There comes your mate down 
that other cooley. He had only moved off a little to 
avoid the storm. Now, do what you will, the meeting 
is adjourned till morning. 
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NuMBER POUR. 


—_————__>—_—___— 


Morning After the Shower—Bird Concert— Gossip about Song-Birds—Lute 
Taylor —heception of Nichols—Nichols’ Wine—Trout Breakfast— 
Trip to Cave Creek —Music of the Woods—Ruffed-Grouse—The Lost 
Creek Hunt, and Uncle Nat Martin—Pinnated-Grouse— Major Van 
Vitet and Dr. Estes—Grouse in the Village—Al. Martin’s Chicken 
Dog—Hunting Ruffed-Grouse without a Dog. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 13, 1869. 

Dear GeneraL: “Behold how brightly breaks 
the morning!” in these woods, as the sun rises over 
the eastern hill-tops, pours his. mellow light down the 
cooleys, and blazes over the slopes of the opposite 
bluffs. The air has just enough of coolness to be re- 
freshing. The combined moisture of rain and dew 
glitters on the maple, elm, oak, and linden, on every 
bush, and on the vegetation of the ground, in a million 
spangles of gold and green. Hucxs’ patch of corn has 
grown an inch during the night, and added a shade of 
deeper green to its color, and all its heads are bowing 
in thankfulness for last night’s shower. The birds that 
have twittered here and there since early dawn now 
break into full chorus of happy song all through the 
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woods; while the steady undertone of the river's 
flow, and the ding-dong of the cow-bell, where “ bossy ” 
is patiently waiting for the “maid with the milking 
pail,” are joining harmony and pleasant discord with 
the voices of the feathered songsters. You hear the 
robins and the sparrows striving for the leadership 
in soprano; the oriole’s sweet voice, just often enough 
to invite attention to his fiery coat, as he hops from 
twig to twig to show it; the mischievous crow, drop- 
ping his “caw! caw! caw!” half-derisively down from 
the highest tree-top; the bluejay’s harsh note, as he © 
flies by to show us that, if he can’t sing any good 
tunes. he can at least exhibit a commissioned officer’s 
uniform of loyal blue, which is always ready for dress 
parade; the brown thrush, cousin of the Southern 
mocking-bird, trying to imitate all the melodious voices 
of the choir, and succeeding perfectly with some; and 
the hysterical catbird, sometimes snarling and finding 
fault with everything, and again joining the thrush in 
his cleverimitations, but with still sweeter tone. ‘‘ Bob- 
olink, bobolink—spink, spank, spink!” may be there, 
though it is rather early for him to visit these forest 
clearings. If you have the ear of an ornithologist, I 
wouldn’t venture to limit the number of distinct and 
separate songsters you will hear this’ morning. 

The brown thrush is a favorite of mine, not only for 
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the sweetness of its song, but for its love for human 
company and the constancy of its attachment to home 
and old friends. There was one used to come and 
sing in an oak-tree in front of my house on the river 
bluff at Prescott every spring for many years. I 
think he was an old bachelor, or a widower of too happy 
memories to take another mate, for he was always 
alone; and, although cheerful in his demeanor, there 
seemed to be a vein of sadness in his song—a plaintive 
tone that told of happier days and young affections 
gushing for some dusky charmer that is now “though 
lost to sight, to memory dear.” Possibly, however, his 
wife was in a neighboring thicket, demurely attending 
to her duties in the home-nest, and he stood on that 
high perch with the purpose of cheering her with song, 
as well as of keeping watch for all intruders. I pre- 
sume he sings there still, transferring his affections to 
the rollicking, but poetic, genial, and witty and popular 
sc—ribe to whom I sold the premises; if so, Lutz Tay- 
Lor will cherish the bird, and translate his songs into 
poetry for the Editorial Convention. 

The robin is a favorite everywhere except in the 
the District of Columbia, where it is made a “game” 
bird of, and I have heard it said that it is called sports- 
manship there to shoot the incubating mother-robin 
from her nest. You gentlemen fowlers of Washington, 
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who are ¢rue sportsmen, and there be many of you, 
should see to this, and make it a capitol crime to shoot 
any bird of song in the District of Columbia. Let the 
folks stop shooting the robins, and they will nest with 
you and sing on your hills all summer;—now they 
light on them once in the spring, smell powder, and fly 
away to the North, where they are appreciated. “Tear 
down the flaunting lie,” unless it will protect the robins 
in that district over which our Congress has exclusive 
jurisdiction. | 

That kingfisher that has been vainly watching the 
water for some available fish from the top of a stub on 
the other side of the river, tumbles off with a piercing 
scream of hunger and disappointment, and shows us a 
clean pair of heels as he flies down-stream to an easier- 
found but less delicate breakfast, at some well-known 
bog below. We have already enjoyed the luxury this 
morning of a good wash of hands and faces in the river, 
wading into the ripples with our rubber boots on, and 
using the pure element freely without offence to the 
‘‘ Water Registrar.” How civilization corrupts every- 
thing ! Goose Creek and the “Tiber” at Washington 
were once as pure as this wild stream, and charmed the 
early colonists with their freshness and beauty ;—now 
they are receptacles of sewers. 


Ihave great faith in NicHois meeting us somewhere 
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to-day, and yet am a little uneasy. Ido hope no new 
bug has made its appearance in his precious vineyard 
of grapes at Prescott, and that none of his hundred 
hives of bees have shown signs of swarming, to keep 
him back at home. Aside from tne pleasures of hay- 
ing an old friend and companion with us, we shall feel 
surer of reaching that school of big trout I told you of, 
if we have him for company. There is another reason, 
that I am not ashamed to mention, and you are welcome 
to tell him if it will do you any good: my mouth 
waters for a taste of his native grape wine before break- 
fast ; he makes thirty or forty barrels of it yearly from 
the wild erape of the Mississippi bottoms, and has 
brought the wine to ‘‘near about” perfection. A box 
of bottles filled from his best vintage of it will be some- 
where in his load of traps, and, so far as I am concern- 
ed, the ceremonies of greeting when he comes will be 
very brief till I have found where he hides it. Ac- 
cording to my reckoning, the storm halted him last 
night somewhere this side of the county-seat, and he 
will be here in a half an hour if he drives to this point 
to meet us. You will find him a quiet, slight-framed, 
modest man, with gray eyes that denote power and 
purpose and a soul that warms slowly but surely to his 
friends, and with a step and motion that show refine- 
ment, neatness, and self-respecting honesty. His life 
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at home is full of grape-growing and bee-culture, pianos 
and sheet-music; but he loves the woods, and is a 
crack shot and fine fisherman, a good smoker, handy 
with a jack-knife, and a pleasant companion all round. 
The Chippewas to the northward of Lake Superior, a 
hundred years ago, used these words when adopting a 
white man as a brother-warrior, a favor extended only 
to those who had given to the chiefs good proofs of 
wisdom and valor: ‘Master of Life, view us well! 
We receive among usa brother who appears to have 
sense, shows strength in his arm, and does not refuse 
his body to the enemy.” This will do for the reception 
of Nicnots “on the present o-casion,” as the colored 
orator says, without the further ceremony of steaming 
him and imprinting the figure of the totam on his 
breast. And there he comes sure enough, slowly urg- 
ing his gentle beast and one-horse wagon down to the 
‘ford on the other side of the river. It is likely that 
the sight of the river does him good, and that he thinks 
he has struck a more proper gait this morning than 
when he rode to the front on “ Old Blackie” to halt 
the cavalry bummers in the swamps of Arkansas. 

We will shake hands with our friend, and as soon 
as his horse is cared for, answer the call to breakfast, 
and try the dozen plump trout you captured before the 


shower last evening, and which, in the ice-cold spring 
Bl 
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(sunk in a tin pail, but the trout themselves kept out 
of water), have kept all their freshness and flavor un- 
impaired. With all the music we have heard this morn- 
ing, there is nothing pleasanter at this moment of keen 
appetite than the sound of their frying, as Mrs. Hicks 
rolls them in fine Indian meal and drops them one after 
another into hot butter, and the smell of them is better 
thana common meal of victuals. Our friend, true to 
his generous instincts and conformably to what he 
knows is expected of him, produces from his wagon a 
sample of that native beverage, and we “notice ” our 
good opinions of him in a hearty “swig” of “ NicHots’ 
best.” This is the cup which “ cheers but not inebri- 
ates,” and we satisfy ourselves that, if the art that pro- 
duced it is transmitted to posterity, the coming man 
will surely drink wine. Our ancient friend who built 
the temple on the top of Mount Moriah, and who 
charged his workmen to “look not upon the wine 
when it is red,” might have distributed such a beverage 
without fear that they would convert the means of re- 
freshment into that of intemperance and excess. They 
would have had too much respect for the man who 
made it to do that. 

I see that Nicuoxs has come with his wall tent and 
usual supply of camping utensils. He proposes that 
we move to the mouth of Cave Creek, two or three 
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miles above, with his team, and there abide for one or 
two days. The breezes, together with the sunshine, 
have dried off the wet bushes, and we may as well jog 
leisurely along up the river road, riding or walking as 
the whim affects us. The trip will doubtless have no 
features of special interest, except as we find enjoy- 
ment in the fresh air, the fragrant and green woods, 
the wild flowers, the lovely river,—which flows by the 
roadside, and which we shall ford several times,—the 
music of birds, and the-hum of insects. Of these re- 
freshments we never shall get enough. 

There is one insect that is commonly found on fish- 
ing grounds, whose absence here we have no regrets for. 
That is the mosquito. It is too early in the season for 
his music in these parts. An occasional deer-fly may 
light on our hands when fishing, but there cannot be 
mapy or very fierce ones yet. Later in the season— 
the latter part of July, perhaps; possibly sooner— 
there will be plenty of them, as well as the mosquito 
and hateful little black gnat. I can fish among all of 
them except the gnat without flinching, but a person of 
sensitive cuticle had better come here, as we do now, 
in June, and the earlier in July the better. 

We hear the whirr of the ruffed-grouse frequently as 
we startle them from their thickets. In the fall of the 


year they are abundant in these woods, and a party 
B3 
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camping near any of the creeks can have them for 
broiling at their log fire with little trouble. Nicos 
and I, with Uncle Nar Martin, an old Vermont and 
Chateaugay-woods hunter, were tenting on Lost Creek, 
above here, some years ago, for three weeks, in the 
month of October, stalking deer, lining bees, etc., when 
these grouse were so plenty that while one of us was 
starting up the fire in the morning, another might take 
his gun, step into the thickets anywhere, and return in 
fifteen minutes with enough for breakfast. In the even- 
ing, an hour or so before sunset, we could hear a noise 
like distant thunder, occasioned by their flying down 
from the bluffs to feed upon the birch and alder buds 
along the bank of the stream. Last fall, too, they were 
reported to be plenty in this neighborhood, and doubt- 
less will remain so for many years to come, as there is a 
large tract of country here that will long resist the en- 
croachments of the axemen. ‘This grouse is called 
“partridge” and “pheasant” in the Northwest. 

The pinnated-grouse, on the prairie, seem to be in- 
creasing in numbers in some neighborhoods. The 
prairie fires having been fenced out by the settlers, the 
uncultivated lands are growing up to brush that makes 
good cover; and the many wheat-fields added to each 
neighborhood every year supply them with more abun- 
dant food. Still, the sportsmen are too greedy in shoot- 
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ing them; and these fine game-birds will eventually 
become extinct unless there is some limit set to the 
number which a party may shoot in one day or season, 
without disgrace or penalty of law. Some correspon. 
pondent of Tur Sprrir found indifferent grouse-shoot- 
ing near Kenyon, Minnesota, last summer. Let him 
come to Lake City next time, and inquire for Major 
Van Vuter or Doctor Esres, or any other member of 
the Sportsmen’s Club, and if he is a good shot he can 
bag his twenty or thirty in any good scent-lying day, 
within a few miles of town. A party of three of my 
neighbors killed over ninety in one day last August. 

There are two kinds of the pinnated-grouse here, 
but [am not prepared at this time to describe the 
points of difference. One of them prefers the open 
prairie, and is always called ‘ prairie-chicken,”’ while 
the other is oftener found about the oak openings, and 
is called “grouse.” The “grouse” is the rarer bird, 
somewhat larger than the other, and thought to be of 
‘superior flavor. One snowy morning last winter a 
flock of them came across Lake Pepin, and stopped to 
rest in the trees, and on the houses and barns all over 
Lake City. For a few minutes you could hardly look 
in any direction about town without seeing them stand- 
ing like statues in all directions, their necks and heads 


pointed upwards on a straight line, and seeming aston- 
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ished at their situation, and afraid to stir a feather. 
They are often seen in the trees in the villages, but 
rarely in large numbers. I knew a home-sick man 
from Massachusetts who moved back East last summer 
from Lake City. He said, among the causes of dissatis 
faction with the country, he had been told before he 
came West that he could stand in his back door and 
shoot prairie-chickens in that town; whereas, he had 
watched all summer and had n’t seen one around his 
house! If he had waited a little longer he might have 
shot one on my barn, if not on his own. He might 
have heard the booming calls of the male grouse for 
their mates all the spring on the neighboring bluffs, 
without leaving his premises, and “Bob White,” the 
quail, was telling his name all around him throughout 
the year. 

- I don’t know many good stories of prairie-chicken- 
shooting. The best I ever heard was that told me by 
At. Martin, who had a chicken dog to lend. The dog 
would go out with anybody that had permission to take 
him, and work splendidly on the start, but ifthe hunter 
didn’t prove to understand his business, use the proper 
words in giving orders, and bring down the birds where 
there was a fair chance at them, the old dog would turn 
tail and run home, and never go with that man again. 
If, on the contrary, the man hunted well, the dog would 
work faithfully all day. 
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In hunting the ruffed-grouse without a dog in the 
thickets where it requires a better shot than I am to 
take them on the wing, it is a good way to move gently 
and slowly forward, keeping a keen lookout, and if 
you see one stepping off, or hear its cluck of alarm, sa- 
lute it with the very best tune you can whistle. It 
will not fly if you are a good whistler, but will stop 
and listen, and let you clip off its head with a rifle bullet. 
Whistle vigorously and without stopping, and you can 
get several of ‘the covey—perhaps all of them—before 
one will fly. My best tune for this work is the morning 
call of the cavalry buglers. When Nicuots and I hunt 
together, he always knows what game is found when he 
hears that whistle. Whether it is curiosity or love of 
music that lures the hapless bird, I cannot say ; although 
there is plenty of evidence on record that some wild 
animals love music so well that it will overcome for a 
time the thirst of savage ones for blood. The story of 
the musician lost on the Illinois prairie, attacked by a 
pack of gray wolves, and keeping them quiet around 
him by sawing his fiddle for dear life all night, till the 
dawn of the morning came to his relief, is a case in 
point. 

But I am afraid you will think the trout-fishing we are 
traveling to in these letters is as far ahead as ‘‘My 
Uncle Tosy’s amours with the Widow WapMaAn” in 
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Tristram Shandy. However, it is slow wagoning up the 
river-road since yesterday’s rain, and along story can 
be told in making such a three-mile journey. If the 
weather holds favorable, and the bottom don’t fall out 
of the road, we shall doubtless fish some in the next 


letter. 
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NuMBER five. 


The Balloch Fish-hook—Trout below the Ford—Seth Green's School of 
Fiy Fishermen—Seth’s Trout Ponds—The Trout Pool near the Sugar 
Camp—The ** Pine Trout” and the“ Captain ’—Prof. Glover's 
Trout —Cave Creek Camp in Sight. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 20, 1869. 
Dear GreNneRAL: | have received from our friend 

General Grorce W. Batocu (President of the Burns 

Club, and a man who has more or less fish-scales stick- 

ing to his fingers, you know) a letter inclosing a fish- 

hook of rare pattern and great size, captured by him 
at the taking of Savannah in 1864. The hook is what 
we want for the forty-pound pickerel that broke Dr. 

Estes’ tackle at Lake Pepin last summer, and it has 

accordingly gone to the Doctor, who will attach it cor- 

rectly to the proper gimp, and save it for us, for future 
triumphs at ‘“‘Camp Hstes,” or some other lovely spot 
to be named ‘‘ Camp Balloch,” when next, heigh-ho! 
we fishing go. But lest we forget the fish-hook, in 
the cares of business, let us ‘set it to music” in the 
following rhymes, which, if they have no other merit, 


will undoubtedly supply the historical facts as to what 
B2 
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General BaLiocu captured the fish-hook for, and what 
he was doing at Savannah to keep himself out of mis- 


chief after the army had been served with its regular 


rations: 
OLD FRIENDS RE-UNITED, 


The cannon’s voice is dumb around Savannah, 
And hushed the fifers and the drummers ; 
The rank and file of ‘‘Sherman’s bummers ” 
Are busy making friends with Clara and Susannah ; 
The quartermaster’s men are gathering in the plunder, 
While Southrons view the scene with sullen wonder: 
And ’neath the wide verandahs and the palm-trees’ 
shade 
The staff write general orders and drink lemonade. 


(With a stick in it.) 


Now from the Commissary quarters—duty’s routine over— 
Looking with sunny smiles toward the sea, 
To where his long-lost friends the fishes be, 
Comes tall and bonnie BALLocH, sauntering down the 
river ; 
Beyond where “‘ Gideon’s band”’ are fishing up torpedoes, 
To some good fishing spot straightway he goes; 
And, better now than being “ food for powder,” 
Behold him bobbing for the army’s chowder! 


[If General Batiocn doesn’t like this, he needn't 
paste it into his scrap-book. ] 

We will now proceed on our excursion up Rush 
River. 


a 
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While Nicuots lets down the check-reins and gives 
his horse a drink at the ford, we will watch the school 
of trout on the shallow ripple below us. The horse’s 
hoofs and the wagon-wheels kicked up a roil as we 
drove into the ford, and started the school from the foot 
of the ripple to pick up any food displaced and set’ 
floating towards them. No doubt they have already 
smacked their mouths over many a little animal crea- 
ted for their use, jostled off down-stream, wriggling 
vainly against the current—too small, perhaps, for our 
vision, but quickly discovered by the sharp eyes of the 
trout. Our troop of speckled friends advanced, feeding 
in a disorderly manner, till they observed that we were 
not going right on about our business, and then they 
shied into the group we are now looking at, like a flock 
of sheep startled by the sudden appearance of a bear 
taking observations of them near the edge of adjacent 
woods. They look very much composed, however. 
Their whole appearance is confiding and sociable—the 
same as that of a friendly dog that will approach a 
stranger to within a certain distance, and then stop and 
waggle his tail, as these trout do theirs. We read some- 
where that the duck goes down into the water for 
divers reasons, and comes out for sundry motives. It 
is for diverse reasons that the fish and the friendly 
dog perform their waggle. The dog gives by it a sign 
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of amity ;—with the fish it is the motion of that loco- 
motion which, as you see it in the numerous trout 
before us, aims at no forward movement at all, but only 
to keep themselves in position against the pressure of 
the current. Thus the fish uses his “caudal” to keep 
himself stationary or to go ahead, according to circum- 
stances ; and in either case it is both for ornament and 
use. Confiding as these trout look, each cunning eye 
is regarding us intently, and they are ready, at the first 
suspicious symptom about this wagon, to whirl and dis- 
appear. I will take up Nicuons’ whip and give its 
lash one throw, like an old-fashioned stage-driver pick- 
ing a fly with the snapper of his whip from the ear of 
his lead horse. That is precisely the cast of the fly- 
fisherman. [‘‘ Quick out of water !—Time!—Go !” 
Seta GreEN’s school of fly-fishermen—Aqueduct 
bridge, Georgetown. Present: ‘“ Potomac fishing Club,” 
and you and I, General. Do youremember that now ?] 
See the rascals scamper to their hiding-places! They 
know who we are now, and what we have come for, 
as well as if they had made us. 

I was once walking around Serax Green’s trout 
ponds with Srru by my side, throwing food to the trout, 
with a paddle, making all sorts of fierce motions at 
them. T'he trout came right up to the bank and followed 
SetH around like a flock of sheep after a farmer with 
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his dish of salt; and as they saw the movement of the 
paddle toward them, they were ready to jump out of the 
water to catch the falling pieces of meat. ‘You see 
they are not afraid,” said Sern. ‘“ Now hand me your 
cane.” Sera took the cane and made a flourish with 
it as if it was a fishing-rod, and the trout all instantly 
dodged off to the other side of the pond. ‘“Hivery one 
of those fellows was caught with the fly,” said Seru, 
‘“and when they see any motion like that of a fishing- 
rad, they think it means mischief. They have had the 
hook in their mouths, been reeled in, and looked me 
and my tackle right in the face, and they haven’t for- 
gotten any of it. Now come to this other pond, where 
all the trout in it have been hatched artificially and 
grown up here in ignorance of such things as fishing. 
traps, and see how they take it.” Suru took the cane 
and flourished it over that division of his trout family 
without making any impression whatever. ‘Sich is 
life.” Those who have been tenderly reared and closely 
watched and guarded from danger, without knowledge 
of life's inevitable snares, fall an easy prey. Upon 
the blank and virgin page of mere innocence, without 
the virtue of resistance that grows by trained contact 
with the world, destruction writes its name at the first 
advance of the spoiler. 

Speaking of SetH GReEeEN’s trout-breeding reminds 
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me that the trout seem to spawn earlier in the season 
in this northern latitude than in Western New York 
‘and along that parallel. It would doubtless be found, 
on investigation, that in some of these streams the 
young trout are all hatched before or soon after Christ- 
mas, beginning early in September, while Sreru’s ex- 
periments have shown that in his neighborhood the 
trout are spawning and hatching from October till 
April. Our Northwestern trout, in a few streams that 
I know of, are in good condition for eating early in 
February—partly from having finished their business of 
spawning early in the winter, and partly from the 
abundant supply of their natural food that grows in 
these waters: the wood-worms, shrimps, toad-fish,* 
or ‘‘crumplies,” etc., without number. On any 
of the shoals where the water is lively, especially 
about the springs and mouths of» spring-creeks, the 
toad-fish are seen darting about all winter, and when 
you find them look out for a large school of trout in the 
next pool below. 

Our sugar-camp, referred to in a previous letter, was 
near one of these places, at the head of Cave Creek. 
The head spring burst out at the foot of a tremendous 
ledge of rocks and immediately formed a creek nearly 
twenty feet wide, and from six inches to two feet deep, 


* Dr. Esrxs calls this a little dog-fish. 
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widening and deepening as it took in some springs a lit- 
tle further down. A short distance from the head-spring 
there was a long ripple perfectly alive with toad-fish, 
and at the foot of it a pool that contained probably 
half a barrel of trout. The water was so clear, we 
could see every one of the trout on a still day. The 
usual length of these trout was about eight or ten 
inches ; but there were a number of larger ones, and two, 
in particular, that we shall never forget. They were of 
about even weight, the pair being good for five pounds 
or more. One was a short, stout-built fish, very dark 
on the back, pale orange color on that part nearest the 
ground when he was swimming, deep red spots, and 
fins brilliantly tipped with the same color: this one we 
called ‘‘the Captain.” The other was a long, slab-sided 
fellow, with a light-greenish color, and less brilliant spots 
and fins, and white on that part where the other was or- 
ange : this one, from his color and great length, we called 
“the Pine Trout.” They were both males, and had kept 
house together in that same pool all winter. *Now, 


*It is perhaps hardly fair to allude to Serna Green in this way, as I 
am not aware that he has published any theory on the subject; and his 
views may have changed since I heard him speak of it some years ago, 

Thave been looking to-day at the specimens of salmo gloveréé in Prof. 
GLOVER’s Museum at the Department of Agriculture. This trout has 
dark spots instead of red, and no red on the fins; its tail is forked, like 
the salmon, and the fish seems a little slimmer in shape than salmo fon- 
tinalis ; otherwise it looks like the common brook-trout. These speci- 
mens were taken by Prof. TowNeEND GLoverR in Union River, Maine, 
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with all deference to Seru Green’s theory (so far as 
his observation goes—and it goes over as much ground 
as any other man’s) that there is but one kind of brook- 
trout, and that the differences observed among them are 
owing to the sex, and the nature of the water and the 
ground under the water where they live, and the dif- 
ferent regions inhabited by them, etc., I would like to 
have Setu reconcile his theory with those two Cave Creek 
trout; and in doing so, he may bear in mind that “the 
Pine Trout” is frequently seen in that creek and in Rush 
River, that it flows into, in company with the other 
kind, and is always the same long, slab-sided fellow, 
with the greenish hue, and his mate, the female, has the 
same general appearance. We let “the Captain ” and 
“the Pine Trout” alone in the pool mentioned for a 
month or more, partly because they were inclined to 
let us alone, but finally lifted them for closer inspection. 
We cheated them with a toad-fish; dropped it down 
about half a yard above their noses, and let it lay still 
awhile. We could see their eyes glisten as they watch- 
ed the bait lying on the bottom. Directly, we gave the 
toad-fish a little jerk, like its natural darting movement, 
snquidil dobh ago, and named after him by Dr. GERARD. They are 
about eight or ten inches long. 

There is at the Smithsonian a specimen resembling our “ toad-fish.” 
It is labelled ** Michipicoton, Lake Superior,” referring to the name of 


the river where it was taken. O. G., JR. 
FEB. 25, 1869. 
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and our trout then darted quickly for his escaping prey, 
took it in his mouth, and swallowed it at leisure. I know 
what some fly-fishermen will think of this; but if 
we had whipped the pool in the scientific, genteel 
style, we might have caught half a barrel of small but 
sprier trout that we did n’t want, before those two creat, 
clumsy, well-fed fellows would have given us a rise. 
We thought it legitimate, then, to use the bait for them 
in a way that was “‘akin to natur,” and have n’t changed 
our minds yet. 

Some days, when we wanted a fry of trout for the 
camp dinner (and we went down to that pool often 
when it was not good “sap weather”), no ordinary per- 
suasion would induce a single trout to rise. Then we 
resorted to other strategy, not laid down in the books, 
to sharpen their appetites. We would run through the 
ripple kicking up the stones and gravel, and make a 
roil, as we have done to-day at the ford. Assoonas the 
roil spread through the pool, the trout would commence 
rising, and we would have our mess in a few minutes. 
They seem to depend upon that ripple above as a sort 
of commissary department; and as we never knew at 
what hours, or under what peculiar regulations as to wind 
and weather, the rations were received by them, we 
often found them disinclined to rise for us, as before 


stated. But they were a pretty picture to look at, and 
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we spent many an idle hour observing their evolutions 
and “‘ parade rest.” 

One more reference to SerH Green’s trout ponds 
comes in appropriately here. ‘‘ Do you see that trout 
with the light-colored back?” “Yes.” ‘Well, he is 
on light-colored bottom. Keep your eye on him, while 
Idrive him up. Follow him till he reaches dark bot- 
tom. ‘There he is! What color is he now?” “ Darker, 
growing still darker; now almost black.” All this 
change occurred in a moment’s time. “He is a dif. 
ferent species of trout now!” said Srera,——“ only he 
is n't!” That exhibition proved the chameleon nature 
of the trout; but, Serx, you could n’t change the looks 
of ‘‘the Pine Trout,” or make him and “the Captain” 
look alike, if you tried all summer; and, I repeat, they 
were both males, and of about equal weight. 

Now, General, we are in sight of our fisher’s heaven, 
at the mouth of Cave Creek. Nuicuots’ face is break- 
ing into smiles all over, as his eye takes in the familiar 
features of his old camping-ground. There we shall 
rest, and find everything to make a fishing camp de- 
lightful. And as it begins a new affair with us alto- 
gether, let us commence the journal of it with the next 
letter. 
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NuMBER. pix. 


Good Story-tellers of The Spirit—Habits of the Ruffed-grouse—Description 
of the Cave Creek Camp—the Rush River Trout Pool, and its Cave 
Creek Arbor— Some very Goot Fun ’’—Three Trout at one Throw— 
* That Big Trout’’—St. Paul Pot-fishermen— Oliver's Trouting in 
1866—Lost Creek—Adjournment for Dinner. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 27, 1869. 

Dear GENERAL: You have introduced my letters 
into good company in Tue Sprrir, lately. One must 
put on his best thinking-cap to tell a story at the same 
camp-fire with Grorer D, Farrar, the Indian gossip- 
er, or with ‘“ Youngster” of the Indian Pass and the 
Adirondacks ; or to talk of game birds with the Janes- 
ville sportsman, who has shot over his brace of dogs 
in so many of the Western States. 

As to the question raised in Tue Sprrit, by Mr. 
McKrwyney’s letter, whether the ruffed-grouse is a roost- 
ing bird, [am inclined to the opinion that its habits vary 
in this respect, and that where it is likely to be disturb- 
ed by wild animals it takes to a tree at the approach of 
night. Our Minnesota and Northwestern Wisconsin 
partridge-thickets are overrun with foxes, that would 
not leave a single bird for seed, if the birds did n’t roost . 
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out of their reach. There are some things that any 
species of animals will do nearly alike under all cir- 
cumstances ; but they appear to be possessed of reason- 
ing faculties to some extent as well as man, and will 
often seek out inventions for their personal safety, and 
take the best course to baffle their enemies, where the 
enemies are numerous enough to create frequent alarms. 
It is difficult to find out where a ruffed-grouse roosts, it 
is such an Indian in its cunning, wild ways. My ex- 
perience in hunting this grouse, or “partridge,” with a 
dog is, that if the dog will run for the bird at sight, the 
bird will fly into a tree—and the first tree it can find— 
and stay there, mindful of nothing else, as long as the 
dog barks and frisks about lively. The error of deduc- 
ing a rule as to the nature of any animal from Seeing 
how it does a thing in a single case, is often made by 
writers upon natural history. 

Whether I am right or wrong in my theory as to the 
roosting of the ruffed-grouse in some localities, I will 
find out soon from Dr. Esres or Grorae N ICHOLS, 
either of whom will be sure to know the facts as to 
Lake Pepin and vicinity ; and I will then report them 
for Tue Spirit. 

But let the birds go. It is out of season for birds 
with us. Itis the monthof June. We are on Rush 
River again, and nicely fixed in our camp at the mouth 
of Cave Creek. 
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T am puzzled to know how to group a few good words 
to describe this delightful spot, so that the reader can see 
it in Ais mind’s eyes, and love to dwell on the picture. 
Our tent is pitched among afew trees on rising ground, 
on the east side of Rush River, green foliage over- 
head, and green woods all around us; a green carpet 
beneath our feet, which Nicuoxs’ horse, tethered near 
by, having breakfasted on last year’s hay, is tearing up 
without ceremony. I love to see the horse enjoy him- 
Self at camp, as well as any other one of the party. 
To relieve the picture of all this green, there is some 
blue sky above us, and some clouds of various hues, and 
there is also plenty of golden sunlight, chasing the 
shadows of the clouds over the woods and through the 
river, and along the bluff-side, up Cave Creek, wherever 
the west wind listeth. Facing the west, as we stand in 
front of the tent, we have Rush River in full view, two 
hundred yards in front of us. There are ripples above, 
and noisy rapids below; but directly in front the river 
is deep and steady, where Cave Creek comes in, and 
forms a pool three hundred yards long and Jifty yards 
wide ; bushes overhanging the opposite side of the river, 
with white pebbly shore above and below, and on this 
side a little grassy spot under the bank to stand on and 
cast your flies. The pool is from two to ten feet deep, 
with beds of moss on the bottom, and full of trout, from 
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small ones to three and perhaps five pounds weight. 
Beyond the river, there is the woody bottom-land, and 
then the line of irregular bluffs, from whose tops stretch 
out the table-land of the big woods. Cave Creek flows 
close by us on the right, over a bed of white sand and 
gravel—a stream of perfectly clear water, where every 
trout that stirs can be seen. Just over Cave Creek, a 
high bluff appears, that would elsewhere be called a 
mountain. It slopes down to near the creek, and there 
breaks off into a perpendicular ledge of pale sandstone, 
forty to a hundred feet high, the creek washing its base 
a long distance. The face of this ledge is covered 
with rude pictures made by the Indians, by cutting in- 
to the soft rock, and by painting also thereon pictures 
of Indians shooting deer, with various other images and 
hieroglyphics, which we may describe more minutely at 
another time. The rocks in some places are worn by 
the action of the water, into columns and capitals, that 
look like the work of human art. In Cave Creek, just 
above its mouth, is a little pool of deep water, over- 
hung with bushes, where the large trout retire at times 
from the Rush River pool, for coolness and contempla- 
tion, in the middle of the day. It is the grand arbor 
of the trout community, dwelling in the large adjacent 
pool of Rush River, open to none but the principal 
personages. You can see them there frequently, if 
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you approach quietly and peer through the bushes ; but 
have a care how you do it, or they will see you first, and 
scud down into the deep water of the river. Let 
them go down there,” Say you, as you take the bundle 
of rod-joints from under yourarm. Yes, General, we 
have had talk enough about this fishing. We will fol- 
low them to the deepest depths at once—and with 
alacrity. There is plenty of room for us all to stand 
around or in this pool, and whip out as long a line as 
we please; and a long cast will be necessary, unless 
we build a raft ; so now we will put our rods together, 
and each with a fly or bait, as best suits his pleasure, 
go to fishing in earnest, and see who gets the biggest 
trout this day. 

You have your pretty Oriental rod ; Nicuots his 
eighteen-foot bamboo, which has whipped this pool 
many times and many years before, and is wound from 
one end to the other so that little of the timber remains 
in view. Mine is one of AnpREw CLERK’s general 
rods, which did me good service on Lake Pepin last 
summer, till aseven-pound “ wall-eyed pike” broke the 
second joiut, which Dr. Estes replaced with a better 
one made from billiard-cue, worked down, polished by 
rubbing with a piece of the cue, and stained with red 
and black ink mixed. My tip, you see, is split bamboo, 
and not made in New York, but at Lake City—and as 
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pretty a job it is as you can find on the Continent. 
Our lines are silk and hair, fine but strong, tipped with 
nine-foot gut-leaders; and two of us will whirl them 
out from the Billinghurst reel. Nicuous has a good 
multiplier that suits him well. Now we take our po- 
sitions. We insist on your taking the foothold on the 
grass-plat below the mouth of the creek, where you can 
best throw to the deep water. NicuoLs wades in at 
the head of the pool, so that he can occasionally throw 
his flies to a spot he is itching for, under the opposite 
bank. As for me, Fwill wait a bit, and see the fun, 
and be ready to help either of you, if need be, with the 
landing-net. A light breeze ripples the whole surface 
of the pool, aided by the passing shadows of the clouds, 
and you can stand out and throw without being seen 
by the trout, which are lazily rising here and there to 
nip the floating flies, and take a look at the weather. 
How your hearts thump, your fingers tingle, and your 
eyes snap as you walk out to your positions! See that 
great fellow break water with a roll towards the foot of 
the pool! Softly fall the well-aimed flies over the spot 
where he went down. There is a lively break around 
them, and you are into business “on the big side.” 
But it isn’t the biggest trout that has got on,—he 
was n't spry enough. See ’em go there, “all ways to 
once "!—two of them, a pound weight each, tugging 
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and jumping, each wanting to run to his own cover, and 
spending all their strength for nothing, because they 
can’t both agree to run the same way. See’em run, 
twitch, jerk, jump, and dive this way and that! Now 
they go together, neck and neck, curving around the 
edge of the moss-bed, which you are just able to keep 
them out of. Hurrah, General! there’sa big one come 
out from under the moss to see what was the matter, 
taken the other fly, and hooked himself good; and, my 
grief! see him go! Now you have got your hands full, 
sure. The others gave right up and let the big one pull 
them where he will. Down he goes into the deepest 
place, swooping to the bottom, while your tip bends 
clear under water. Up he rises, aiming to make his 
regular jump above the surface, but the weight of the 
others bears him down again, and now he runs down 
the pool. I wish I had a picture of you in that posi- 
tion, General, well braced in your boots on the bank, 
playing these three trout, giving and taking line, with 
the bending rod. It is hard work, thrilling work, and 
full of fear to you; but there is nothing bad to hitch 
the line on in this pool, and you can let the party frolic 
where they will, only holding a taut line,—gently taut, 
when they jump or jerk vigorously,—and if well hook- 
ed, there is no trouble. You play and reel them in 


gradually, and now they yield. I had a sort of pre- 
D1 
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monition of what was coming when I looked at those 
brown flies you tied on, for I tried them in these waters 
when I was last here, in the month of June, and thought 
it safe to have my hands free to lift the landing-net in 
case of trouble. Now let them come! In here, my 
pretty fellows! Welcome, old settler! You will sink 
the scales against a three-pound weight. There, now, 
—one of the smaller ones has come to life and got off! 
Grab him quickly! Too late ;—he gave his tail one 
twist, and dove under. No matter—we don’t want 
him to-day. : 

But what is Nrcnots doing up there? I had quite 
forgotten him in this excitement. He is reeling in a 
two-pound trout from the opposite bank, and now leads 
him right out upon the sloping shore, and, picking him 
up, runs around here quickly—not so much to see your 
capture, on account of the size, as to notice the marks 
on the southwest corner of the big one’s mouth : wheth- 
er there is a scar left there by one of his battles with 
the king of this pool some time ago. See him look the 
old settler over, with a view to file in his claim for first 
“improvements.” ‘See anything of it, NicHors ?” 
“Itis not the same trout—no such mark here; besides, 
mine was a larger trout than this, and he is probably 
in the pool still, unless some pot-fisher from St. Paul 
has taken him with a grab-hook, and sneaked off with- 
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out daring to show him to anybody.” Look in Nrcwots’ 
basket, General: he has got a brace of beauties there 
that will do for dinner. We don’t want any more trout 
than we wish to fry, except a few of these big ones to 
take home; and, being all agreed on this point, we re- 
turn to the tent for rest and refreshment,—and here we » 
will take time to rig up a good dinner, take a smoke, 
and talk over matters. 

‘* This will not do, Oxrver, to go into camp again 
without a single fin of your fishing; you have n’t put 
a line into the water yet; we shall begin to think you 
have outlived your usefulness.” Well, the fact is, Gen- 
eral, I fished this river unmercifully in June, 1866, 
wading from daylight till dark, with short intervals of 
rest during the day. I was nearly desperate with a liy- 
erful of Arkansas swamps, and with disordered appa- 
ratus of digestion, and wanted to make thorough 
exercise of my fishing. I came into Hicks’ one after. 
noon at three o’clock, after fishing down from the 
mouth of Cave Creek, so weary and sore that I could 
neither stand up, sit nor lie down, nor lean on any- 
thing, with the least comfort. I was ache all over 
and through. After taking a slight lunch of cold roast 
venison and a bowl of milk, and smoking a good cigar, 
I put out into the river, waded and fished again till 


dark, and came in feeling only comfortably tired. 
D2 
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That fishing, together with boat rowing and fishing on 
Lake Pepin, gave me health of body and mind, and well 
repaid the solitary journey of twelve hundred miles to 
reach it- I carried away but few trout; but Mrs. 
Hicks had more than she knew what to do with. This 
time I thought I would come here and take my fun 
leisurely. You and Nicnois have made a good begin 
ning, and I will step out with you and try my hand be- 
fore sunset. "We want to show the people who live 
along Rush River Valley, and who dislike to have the 
trout exterminated, that they have nothing to fear 
from us. When they see that the sportsmen from 
abroad come here for the pleasure of the wild life in 
the woods, and with moderate demands upon the trout, 
they will have more heart to join in the good work of 
preserving the streams from depletion. We must make 
these people our allies in the matter, and the trout will 
last as long as the waters endure. They despise a man 
who will take trout by unfair means, or for the mar- 
ket—at least the most of them do; and if parties go 
out of the valley with a great lot of trout, both large 
and small, they leave behind them a reputation of pot 
and sneak fishermen, and leave, besides, a general dis- 
gust and disheartenment among the settlers, which put 
them eut of joint with any ideas of the “ Fish Commis. 


sioners’ about preserving trout in the various streams. 
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If the sportsmen of St. Paul would look to the pot- 
fishers from that city, who come here with nets and 
grabs and clean out some of the small streams in this 
region, they would do a good service for themselves 
and their posterity, as well as for the thousands of 
pleasure-seekers who come to St. Paul for summer 
head-quarters. Lost Creek, below here, on the other 
side, has furnished tons of netted fish for the St. Paul 
restaurants, and would not have a trout left if it were 
not for this noble Rush River to keep up the supply. 
Some days a party of sportsmen will come to camp on 
that lovely stream, and find hardly any good fishing— 
the pot-fishers from St. Paul having netted it from end 
to end but ashort time before. Ina few days, perhaps, 
it will be alive with a fresh run from Rush River. 
The settlers are few and far between, and the netting 
is doubtless done in the night. It ought to be madea 
State’s prison crime to take trout in this way, and a 
standing reward of money—enough to buy a small 
farm—should be offered, to induce the settlers to sit up 
nights and watch the rascals who do it. If Northwest- 
ern Wisconsin is set off to Minnesota, as is now talked 
of, we must fix up some legislation to save these trout. 
Rush River, thank fortune! is too large to be netted, 
without working on so large a scale as to make discov- 
ery almost certain, as the Maiden Rock road runs close 
to it. 
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NuMBER PEVEN, 


An Old Sport's Advice to ‘‘ Oliver’’—Breaking the Whisky-Bottle—The 
Trout Dinner at Camp—The Invention—Rushes and Caves—The 
Young Bear-Hunters—John Hurley and the Bear—Tom Hurley and 
the Bear—How the Bear Eats Pork—The Sow under Medical Treat- 


ment. 
WASHINGTON, March 6, 1869. 


DEAR GENERAL: An old “sport” writes me, “‘ Your 
letters are too tame.” He has slept in the open air half 
his life; lived on deer, bear, buffalo, elk, moose, coon, 
woodchuck, squirrel, and muskrat, all sorts of game 
birds, and some that were gamey ; been half-drowned 
seven or eight times, lost ten or twelve days, had noth- 
ing to eat for five or six days but brook-trout and rattle- 
snakes, and seen some ‘sore toes.” ‘To interest him, 
we should have had a big, rousing, tearzng time. He 
thinks you should have had a trout rise, hooked him ; 
the first run took out all your line, broke it at the reel, 
and went off, leaving you in the wet; swore he was a 
ten-pounder; was found two days after by a friend, fast 
to a stick with your line, hooked foul, and found to 
weigh a pound and a half. And he wants me to tumble 
into a slippery rapid, and break my rod and Jdottle in 
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some wild encounter with a big trout. He would 
doubtless like to have the gray wolves approach us in 
troups of twenty or more as we lay snoring in camp at 
night, our fire deadened by a shower of rain, see their 
eyes glare upon us in the darkness, and hear them snap 
their teeth as they frolic up so near that their hot breath 
snuftles on our cheeks; and then have a puff of friend- 
ly wind fan the embers of the camp-fire into a sudden 
blaze, driving the wolves away and awakening us, shud- 
dering with impressions of horrid dreams ; then have 
us crawl out to poke up the fire, see the wolf-tracks in 
the wet ashes, and hear the howl of the whole devilish 
pack break out in the woods around us, as they find us 
stirring and ready to defend ourselves from another ap- 
proach. | 

But then my friend, the old “sport” referred to, adds 
an encouraging paragraph, of which this is a fragment: 
‘OL, give ’em another flirt,” and leads me to hope that 
something may turn up in the course of our adventures 
that will have a more gamey flavor. 

But, Sern, about that bottle which you want broken ; 
that is a good idea. If fishing parties would break 
their bottles of fire-water before they leave home, it 
would be better for the most of them. A small wicker 
flask will do, and that should be let alone except in 
emergencies. The “ wine of joy ” is quite another thing, 
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af you know who made vt. There are differences of opin- 
ion as to what constitutes a proper outfit and a good 
time ‘‘a-fishing,” but I could never see the fun of run- 
ning a camping frolic into a carousal anda “ big drunk” 
all around, interspersed with qualms, headaches, and 
trembling limbs, and all hands going home the worse for 
it. One wants a clear head and steady nerves to really 
enjoy the fishing, and must be temperate in his meat 
and drink in the woods as well as elsewhere, to make 
the most of his pleasures. If a party must go some- 


where and have a “big drunk,” it is well enough to go 
to the woods for it, and the further into the woods the 


better; but I pity the poor fellows who can find no bet- 
ter way to enjoy their holidays. The fisherman who 
breaks his whisky-bottle before he leaves home or camp 
will be less likely to break his rod while trouting, or to 
get a cold bath with his clothes on. 

It is time now for our camp dinner at the mouth of 
Cave Creek. Here is a good fire made of dry flood- 
wood, of which there is an abundance lying around. 
Every year or two some freshet comes down and “ beats 
anything in the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” So 
the bridge contractors and the town supervisors say ; 
and here are the ruins of their work. You wanta 
trout boiled for your dinner ; I tried to have one boiled 
for you at Hrcxs’, but the printers drodled it in Tux 
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Spirit. However, it was not bad that way. I shall 
roast mine on a stick, with piece of pork dripping over 
it. Look at Nrcnors! He has dipped a sheet of fools. 
cap paper in the creek, and is wrapping his trout in it, 
and is going to make a hole in the ground under the 
fire, and put his trout in there, and cover it with hot 
embers. <A slice of Mrs. Hicks’ winter- wheat bread, 
toasted on a long forked stick and flavored with butter, 
is the next item of our cookery. Our table is set un- 
der the shade of a white maple; it is composed of a 
bridge-plank from the pile of flood-wood, supported by a 
horizontal stick under each end, laid on crotched stakes, 
—all improvised in five minutes; and a log rolled up 
to the table, and covered with a blanket, makes a com- 
fortable seat. A tin plate and cup, with knife and fork 
for each of us, with salt and pepper boxes, is all the 
‘dinner set” we want, and these might be spared if 
not handy by, and a few pieces of birch-bark and our 
jack-knives substituted. The coffee-pot, standing in 
the hot ashes, blows off steam, which isa sign that 
‘‘dinner is ready.” There is the sound of a cow-bell 
down by the river ford that might some time tempt us 
to borrow a cup of milk for coffee, without leave of the 
owner, who is miles away; but luckily our hostess 
down the river has thought of this, as well as other 


goodies for our dinner-basket. The cool breeze rustles 
‘ D3 
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in the tree-tops overhead, and reaches down to fan our 
faces, and we will fall to with good appetites. There 
may be no audible saying of grace at our meal, but, 
unregenerate sinners that we are, something like this 
may bubble spontaneously from our hearts and pass to 
our credit on our long account: ‘“ Master of Life, view 
us well; make us duly thankful for what we are about 


to receive, and all the good fun we are having; vouch- 


Sg; 
safe us blue skies and untroubled waters; safely tend 
our wives and little ones at home; let the world of 
business wag on as well as it may in our absence; take 
us back with lighter steps and healthier livers; and 
when, at last, we wade beyond our depth in Jordan’s 
river, and for this life go everlastingly under, bring us 
out on the other shore, and give us a fair examination ; 
if found good for anything, set us to work with reason- 
able wages; if not, ‘then silence and eternal sleep.’ ” 

‘Whence and wherefore these names, Rush River 
and Cave Creek?” ‘Green grow the rushes, O!” on 
the river bottom ; herds of cattle and many deer get 
their living on them all winter. In some winters the 
cattle will not go home except when salt-hungry. As 
to Cave Creek, there are supposed to be some caves 
up here within afew miles of us, but just where and 
what they are we have never known. Nicuozs and I 


have a fair-sized bump of curiosity, but not enough to 
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take us into a bear’s den in search of hidden wonders: 
that is what’s the matter with the caves in this region, 

A party of young fellows from River Falls found 
the mouth of a cave one day, somewhere about here ; 
one of them made bold to enter; directly his compan- 
ions heard a low growl away back in the cavern, and 
ina minute after the explorer came tearing out over 
the rocks, on his hands and knees, making his very 
best time, with eyes considerably expanded. ‘“ What 
is the matter, Jim?” said the boys, as they saw him 
coming. ‘Oh, nothing, nothing—only I want to see the 
outsede/” He had waked up an old she-bear with her 
cubs. Another party from the same neighborhood did 
better; they tracked a very large bear into one of these 
caves. ‘T'wo of them volunteered to go in side by side, 
one carrying a torch and the other a revolver. They 
penetrated the cave quite a distance without finding the 
bear; but finally, reaching a rock that lay across the 
passage, they rose up and looked over it, and there saw 
the bear crouching on the other side of a roomy place, 
which proved to be the further end of the cave and the 
bear’s den. The bear growled and showed his white teeth, 
awaiting developments, while the glare of the torch lit 
up the cavern and made the whole scene hideous. The 
boys gave one glance at the ferocious beast, and then 
turned their faces towards each other a moment, each 
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quizzing the other's courage. ‘‘I say, Jo”! said the 
torch-bearer with a hideous grin, “ he’s a stub-nosed old 
cuss—ain't he?” At this the other boy raised his revol- 
ver, took steady aim over the rock, shot the bear through 
the head, and killed him dead in his nest. The names 
of these two brave hunters were afterwards written 
pretty well up on the scroll of army fame at Port Hud- 
son and The Wilderness. 

There are two settlers near the head of this Cave 
Creek—the Hurteys—who have had much trouble with 
depredations of the bears. Neither of them is a hunt- 
er, but the bears must let their swine alone, or there is . 
war at once. JOHN Hurtey told me of his chasing a 
bear that was bearing off one of his shoats. JouHN gave 
such vigorous chase for three-quarters of a mile, yelling 
like murder, that the bear stopped, threw down the 
young hog, and turned at bay. Says Joun to me, 
“He was n't more than four rods off. I just put my 
rifle up against a tree, aimed at his Vitals, as near 
as I could guess where the darned things lay, and let 
him have it. The moment I fired I dropped my rifle, 
and ran home as fast as my legs could carry me, without 
once looking back to see whether the bear was coming 
or not!” ‘ What the deuce did you run for, Jonny ?” 
“Why, you see, I knew if | had killed the bear I 
should find him there the next morning, and if I hadn't 
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killed him tt was the best thing I could do! I did n’t want 
to take any risks, waiting to see whether my shot had 
done the business for him or not.” “Did you ever see 
the bear again, Joun?” “ Yes, sir/” he replied, with 
some show of pride in his marksmanship. “I found 
him and the shoat lying side by side, dead as a stone, 
right where I shot him.” Joun’s discretion in this case 
was, perhaps, the better part of valor; although, if he 
had been a professed hunter, he would have stood the 
chance of being ‘‘chawed up” by the bear. Tom Hour- 
LEY, his brother, attacked a bear with a hoe and made 
him drop a porker and quit the clearing, without dam- 
age to either one of the three individuals involved. 

Do you know, General, what a bear does with a hog 
when he captures one? “Kills it and eats it up at 
leisure if not disturbed, I suppose.” No, sir; he don't 
do either. He holds the hog down in his great, power- 
ful paws, and eats his breakfast out of the upper part 
of the poor animal’s neck, near the shoulders, and then 
lets it go. Isaw an old sow that a bear had served 
that way, at Han. Fetr’s, on the Trimbelle: she was 
under medical treatment with a hole in her neck as big 
as your hat, where the bear had taken out his meal of 
fresh pork. ‘The sow got well; but I haven’t had any 
respect for the tribe of bear since. In this case the 
bear had taken one of the sow’s pigs in the woods. 
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Fired with maternal solicitude for her squealing young, 
she rushed in to attack the bear, when Bruin, thinking, 
doubtless, ‘‘as you please, madam,” dropped the young 
one and embraced the mother. The bear feeds mainly 
on roots, berries, and nuts; he only wants fresh meat 
for an occasional relish. Pork is then his particular weak- 
ness. He-wants but little of it, and perhaps his title 
to it is as good as ours; but that horrid barbarity which 
makes him eat it out of a live, squealing hog outlaws 
him from the sympathy of all sportsmen. Let deadfalls 
and steel-traps take him ! 
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NUMBER EIGHT. 
eo need 


An Afternoon’s Fishing on Rush River—Description of the River and 
its Trout—The Big Woods— Wild Flowers and Bees—The Red Deer 
coming down to the River—Gossip about Deer—Indian Driving- 
Hunts and the Wolves—The Spotted Fawns. 


WASHINGTON, March 13, 1869. 
Dear GENERAL: Having finished our savory dinner 


of trout and toast at our camp at the mouth of Cave 
Creek, and insured a good digestion of it by an hour’s 
rest and conversation,—meanwhile cheering our hearts 
and composing our minds with another bottle of Nicuo.s’ 
home-made wine and ‘a good smoke,’—we are now 
ready to welcome the cloudy sky that offers us a pleas- 
ant afternoon’s fishing. Starting out again with our 
fishing-rods,—having a leisurely disposition, with noth- 
ing to do but saunter around anywhere we like about the 
woods and river,—knowing that whatever spot we seek 
for our angling we shall take as many trout as we care 
for, and each of us having some notion of his own to 
gratify, we shall naturally divide, and each follow the 
bent of his ‘‘ own sweet will” alone. We accordingly 
dive into the woods in different directions. Immediate- 


ly afterwards, we find ourselves all sticking our “ fish- 
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poles” through the same clump of bushes, with eyes 
all directed to the same deep pool, where you and 
Nicuots fished before dinner. Each of us, after quit- 
ting the camp, thought he would steal just one throw, 
by himself, for “that big trout,” before going elsewhere, 
and each has caught the other at it. We divide the 
expenses on the laugh that follows, and start again. 
The next point we are likely to make is the noisy 
rapids below. These are beautiful, and every way 
charming to the angler. The river rushes over a rocky 
bed for a long distance, winding against the irregular 
bluffs, gathering its volume into a narrow channel here ~ 
and there, and then pouring it out into long pools of 
deep, rough, musical, sparkling water. Here you can 
throw your flies up-stream, and have them borne down 
by the swift current as naturally as the real fly could 
float, and many a fine trout will pull your line,—olten 
two or three at a time; or you can make a long throw 
towards the foot of the pool, and dance your flies up- 
stream. You can let out as much line as you like, and 
move about and enjoy the sport in any way the fancy 
leads you, without obstruction from bad banks or 
bushes. Below the rapids there is a long succession of 
gentle ripples and large pools, with good fishing and 
easy wading, or good footing along shore, nearly all the 
way. One thing that makes Rush River such excellent 


; 
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fishing is this peculiarity of good footing and general 
roominess of river and shore. At some places there 
will, of course, be an ugly sunken rock, a log, or root, 
on which the trout may get the advantage of you; 
sometimes, also, an overhanging tree-top will be found 
in the very place where you don’t want it; but these 
are to be expected in any good trout stream, and often 
give vivacity to the fishing. There must be some risks 
and dangers and some losses, to make the sport suf- 
ficiently exciting. But generally, on this river, you 
can whip your line all around you, walk about the pools, 
or wade the ripples with safety to yourself and tackle, 
and play your fish withease. There are piles of flood- 
wood, in some places bridging the stream. They have 
generally collected by the trunks of tall trees that have 
had their roots loosened by the changing channel of the 
river, then toppled over and lodged their tops on the 
opposite bank. At such places the river forces itself 
under the flood-wood, and digs out little pools, where 
the trout love to hide and watch for the feed which is 
borne down the river and sucked under to them. 
Often, at these places, the current is at the bottom, 
while the surface sets back and forms an eddy, with a 
strip of white foam along the edges. It is a dexterous 
trick to throw the flies in there and manage things well. 
The trout will take them more quickly than in open 
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pools, as they have to jump at the first sight or lose 
their game, so swiftly is every floating insect drawn 
under and carried away; and the trout that jumps at 
your allurement must be instantly forced into open sail- 
ing up-stream, or flies, leader, and trout will be all lost 
under the brush and flood-wood. Some of the largest 
trout will be encountered in such spots, and nothing 
but fine skill or good luck will save them or the tackle. 
You need not fish such places unless you like to; but 
the prudence that would be required to lead you by 
without one throw, is not expected of any fisherman 
who has ‘his wallet well supplied with extratackle. It 
is useless to attempt a description on paper of all the 
interesting experiences of our afte rnoon’s fishing. We 
are too old hands at the sport to rush along, tire our- 
selves all out, and enjoy only the coarser features of it, 
so we move leisurely, sometimes spending a half-hour 
trying experiments on some wary fell ow that has roll- 
ed at our flies and declined them, or idling our time 
away on some clean gravelly shore, where the river 
bends and makes a large pool at the foot of a long rip- 
ple. Here, after wading the ripple and playing the trout 
on all sides of us, we stop, and cast again and again 
over the large pool, just to see our lines go out and our 
flies drop on the eddying waters, raising many a half- 
pound trout, but still hoping each successive throw will] 
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call up the monarch of the pool. Once in a while he 
will come, and we may get him into the landing-net, and 
we may not. We shall put back dozens of small trout, 
and tell them to come and see us next year. 

The “ big woods” through which the river runs are 
lovely at this season—or any other season, to me, for 
that matter. The ground has a thick carpet of green 
grasses now, which is a peculiarity of these woods. 
There is good feeding for cattleanywhere. Wild roses 
of half a dozen hues, wild snowballs, and the pretty 
dogwood flowers are blooming along the banks; in fact, 
half the bushes are sweet nosegays or brilliant bou- 
quets. The perfume of the linden-blossoms fills the 
woods ; and were it not for the noise of the river you 
would hear myriads of wild bees buzzing all over the 
branches of the tall lindens, where they gather an ample 
store of honey. Birds of many hues and varied song 
are flitting about the forest. Hush! stand quietly { 
do n’t move a muscle!—here is one of the pretty sights 
which the quiet fisherman will often see in the big woods. 
A red deer has come down the well-worn trail, where 
that bluff points to the river, and now stands on the 
bank snuffing the wind, which, luckily for us, is blowing 
from her to us. Nothing but her head is visible. Her 
eye is towards the wind, and she does not see us; or, 
if she does, she takes us for inanimate objects, so long 
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as we do not move. Let us stand like statues and 
watch her movements. Now she reaches up and crops 
a tender twig; see her nose bob up and down as she 
daintily tastes the succulent bark of it! Another snuff 
to the wind, and a sharp look that will detect the slight- 
est moving object within the range of her vision, and 
now she steps lightly and gaily down into the river. 
Putting down her pretty head to the water, she snatches 
a drink, and then raises it to take another look. Re- 
assured, she drinks again, and then proceeds to leisurely 
nip the tender water-cresses growing on the shallow 
ripple. How pretty and graceful are her movements, 
and yet how shy! One wave of our hands, or an in- 
clination of our bodies, would reveal us, and off she 
would go at a bound. She turns her head down-stream 
now, steps along in the water, and disappears. The 
dog or wolf that follows her tracks down to the river 
will be puzzled to find where she came out ;—far enough 
down-stream, you may be sure, to enable her to get 
well off into the woods before he can find her tracks 
again. Probably her beautiful spotted fawn is hid in 
some thicket not far off, and she has come down and 
taken this ramble in the water to conceal her footsteps 
on her approach to it. Wecan see plenty of deer at 
nightfall, or early in the morning, if we watch the 
springs when they come down to drink ; and later in 
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the season they will spend their nights in the pools, 
wading, to keep the flies off their legs. 

There are some curious chapters in the history of the 
deer in the Northwest. These “ big woods” extend 
from Lake Pepin along the dividing ridge between the 
Chippewa and St. Croix rivers, and join the immense 
pine forests and tamarack swamps that stretch out from 
the head waters of these rivers to Lake Superior. On 
both sides of the “big woods” there is a strip of prairie 
and oak openings several miles wide. In early times, 
when the Chippewas came down for their fall and win. 
ter hunting toward Lake Pepin, they would gather in 
large parties,—sometimes of several hundred hunters, 
—and drive the deer, slaughtering or badly wounding 
hundreds in a day, as they got their quarries into close 
quarters near the lake. The driving-cry of the Indians 
and the howl of the wolves then filled the woods at 
once, as the wolves knew that cry and were sure to as- 
semble in large packs when they heard it, and follow 
the Indian hunters to run down the wounded deer. 
The Indians were notorious for their bad shooting, and 
probably where they brought down one deer for them. 
selves, they left ten wounded ones running away, with 
a pack of wolves pursuing on the bloody trail, to pounce 
upon their victims and tear them to pieces when ex- 


hausted from loss of blood. 
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As soon as these driving-hunts began, thousands of 
the deer broke for the prairie and openings on each side 
of the big woods, scattered, and made their escape, re- 
entering the woods far on the back track; and thus, al- 
though the hunts were terribly destructive, the deer 
continued to exist in large numbers. But when the 
settlers came in and took possession of the prairies, 
building their houses close by the little groves and 
thickets, springs and creeks, where the deer had _ their 
run-ways, the poor animals found that means of escape 
cut off; and then the Indians and the wolves threaten- 
ed their extermination. The deer decreased in numbers 
rapidly from year to year in the big woods, which had 
‘been their favorite breeding grounds, till the hunting 
was scarcely worth going for. A similar state of things 
existed not only here, but in Minnesota. The deer are 
now becoming plenty again, and for these reasons: 
Firstly, the offer of $50 apiece for Sioux scalps by the 
_ State of Minnesota, after the horrible New Ulm mas- 
sacres, scared the Indians away, Sioux and Chippewas 
alike,—they were quick to leave as soon as the white 
men wanted hair; secondly, the white hunters of the 
frontier nearly all went off to fight for their country in 
the war of the Rebellion, and left the deer to increase 
and multiply in comparative security ; and thirdly, the 
States of Wisconsin and Minnesota have been making 
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vigorous war on the wolves with liberal bounty laws, 
and at the same time using fair diligence, in some lo- 
calities, in the execution of laws for the protection of 
the deer. Last fall there was good hunting in all the 
old deer haunts of this northwestern country, and 
doubtless will be in many of them for years to come. 
Venison saddles were selling last winter at eight to ten 
cents per pound, and the market was full of them inall 
the towns above La Crosse. 

If you want to take home something neat for the lit- 
tle folks, to reconcile them to your absence on a fish- 
ing excursion, find them a spotted fawn, or a pair of 
them, before you leave the woods. The settlers’ boys 
frequently capture them, while hunting up the cows in 
the thickets on the river or creek bottoms. I hardly 
ever visit this country in the summer without having 
more or less of them offered me at a small price. 
When found in June, they are not always wild, like 
their older relations, but await the approach of man or 
boy without suspicion, and after being once fed by their 
captor will follow him like a pet lamb, and remain as 
docile, confiding, and gentle as any domestic animal. 
There is no prettier or more interesting pet for children 
than one of these spotted fawns. They are playful, 
neat, and inoffensive, and will not jump out of an ordin- 


ary enclosure till they grow up to deerhood. 
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But we have reached the farthest proper limit for a 
letter, and must come to a halt again and let our gossip 


accumulate for the next letter. 


NumBER NINE, 


The Ledgeat Cave Creek Camp, and its Indian Pictures—The Figure of 
a Bear, and How it Came there—The Indian Lover and his Bear 
Fight—How tie Lover ‘' Asked Pa”—The Totam—Story of a 
Totam. 

WASHINGTON, March 20, 1869. 


Drar GENERAL: Here you are, gazing at the Indian 
pictures on the sandstone ledge by the Cave Creek 
camp. After fishing down the rapids a couple of hours, 
and culling the choicest pleasures of the wild woods 
and sparkling waters, this ledge was the next object 
that attracted your attention. Of course, as you ap- 
proached it you cast your flies a few times upon the 
clear, deep waters of the creek at its base, and called 
out a few trout from their covers by the sunken rocks 
and in those curious pot-holes which the eddying waters 
have dug out in the sandstone on the bottom, by the 
rotary motion of boulders. The water is six feet deep 
at the base of the ledge, and yet it is perfectly trans- 
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parent. See those pretty trout down there on the white 
sand, their crimson spots as clearly visible as if the 
water were but six inches deep, instead of six feet! 
Here, upon the face of this high ledge, the Indians have 
written the history of their hunting exploits for ages, 
with brush and-chisel. That rude figure of a mon- 
strous bear cut into the sandstone, with the hieroglyphics 
around it, tells, perhaps, to the savage reader the de- 
tails of a terrible encounter, in which the bear was kill- 
ed. Let us gather up these details in imagination, and 
see how they look. These pictures must have been 
made far back in the happy days when Sioux and Chip- 
pewa met in peace upon this ground, which was on the 
boundary line between their respective territories. In 
war they had no leisure for the cultivation of the arts 
of painting and sculpture. No battle scenes are repre- 
sented on these rocks,—no scenes of torture or postures 
of contempt, and no looks of hate: the adventures and 
opics of the chase alone are hererecorded. Fire-arms 
were unknown or unused by the common hunter, which 
that figure of a savage with bow and arrow aiming at a 
deer, conclusively proves. Hence, we see it must have 
been only the most daring hunter that would attack 
King Bruin of the forest. What extraordinary causes 
led to the struggle with the subject of this picture? 
Did some exacting Chippewa beauty tell the young 
El 
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hunter who asked her to become the light of his lodge 
that she demanded proof of his skill and courage to 
hunt and provide skins for their couch, or food and 
clothing for themselves and little ones ; or that her re- 
lations were great hunters, and would despise her for 
choosing one whom they could not regard as their equal, 
proved in the light of heroic deeds? Or was she un- 
mindful of these prudential reasons, and blind to all but 
love? And was it her father who disdainfully bade 
the young hunter go forth and bring some proof of his 
worthiness to claim. the maiden, fairest flower of the 
forest, and to sit in the councils of the brave? What 
trophy was he required to bring? Must he fling at her 
feet the bearskin for her bridal couch, and come to the 
wedding with the claws of the vanquished brute dan- 
gling at his belt, and bringing the bear-meat for the mar- 
riage feast? This would prove the strength of his arm 
and the courage of his heart. And must he also give 
evidence of finer skill by fetching her the skins of the 
artful loons, or the fur of the wary and frolicsome otter, 
for her bridal robe? With no look of unmanly fear, or 
of heart-sickness from hope deferred, did the hunter 
listen to any of these conditions. If he had such emo- 
tions, he knew how to conceal them. Trifles were they 
all, before his eagle eye, his strong heart, and his arm 
of bow-wood sinews,—mere holiday-sports for a hunter 
like him ! 
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Fancy him now, proudly stalking into the forest, 
chanting his challenge to the bear to come forth from 
his cave or thicket, and meet him incombat. He hears 
the wandering bear’s halloo among the hills. It is near- 
ly like a woman’s cry or shout, and has no thought of 
conflict in it ; and yet the enamored hunter, in his ego- 
tism, thinks his good spirit—his totam—has made the 
woods alert with only Acs business on that day, and 
therefore believes that the voice of the bear is the signal 
that the gauge of battle has been taken up. He springs 
forward, like the panther, to findhisenemy. The bear, 
accustomed to civil treatment from the Indians,—who 
usually give him a wide berth whenever seen,—does 
not run from the sight of man, as in these later days, 
but stands his ground, wondering at the intrusion upon 
his haunts, as he snuffs or hears the approach of the 
savage. Now they stand face to face! Twang! goes 
the bowstring;—the strong bow bent as none but an 
Indian’s arm could do it, and the well-aimed arrow pierces 
the tough hide of the bear. Isthisall? Does the arrow 
quiver in his vitals? Does the brute lie prostrate, 
gasping in death? A hundred to one that he is but 
slightly hurt; and as the pain begins to rankle in his 
flesh, he responds with only a growl, and swings around 
to face his assailant. Advancing to closer quarters, the 
hunter’s tomahawk is thrown, and whirls at the head of 
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the beast. This, if not fatal, fills the bear with rage, 
and he is ready to give battle in earnest. The spear 
is knocked by one pass of the bear’s paw from the 
hand of the hunter, who draws his knife,—that last 
resort in all close bear-fights,—and the bear, rushing 
upon the hunter, rises on his haunches, reaches for him, 
_ and clasps him in an embrace that must make one or 
both of them change his climate quickly. In that em- 
brace it is foot to foot and breast to breast, and, if the 
hunter knows his business, it is mouth to ear, on his 
part. For his sake, let us hope there is no meeting of 
the lips in that embrace. Let us not be in haste to 
learn the result, but rather pause and study the tactics. 
The bear depends mainly upon two things to win the 
battle : the first is to hug the breath out of his enemy’s 
body ; if not immediately successful in this, he raises 
one of his hind feet, to claw out the hunter's entrails. 
The hunter’s only chance is to keep one arm free, and 
plunge his knife into the vitals of the bear at the instant 
that the bear enfolds him in his paws. It looks “to a 
man up a tree”’ as if the bear had the odds in his favor 
in this kind of fight; but skilful bear-hunters generally 
win it, and none but such—and they of the bravest— 
ever come to close work with a wounded bear, if they 
can keep out of his way. If we are right in our con- 
jectures that some such encounter is told by the figure 
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of a bear and the hieroglyphics we are contemplating, 
we know, of course, how the fight ended : our hero lived 
to tell his story, and here recorded it. We will give 
him a ‘‘breathing-spell,” time to heal his wounds, pass 
over his pastimes capturing the loons and otter, and 
then fancy him bearing his trophies to the lodge of his 
mistress, and again appealing to the stern parent in 
these woods, which were the fashion in those days: 


“Father, I leve your daughter; will you give here to me, 
that the small roots of her heart may entangle with mine, so 
that the strongest wind that blows shall never separate them ?”’ 


—You see there was some poetry and tender sentiment 
in the breast of the Chippewas before civilization, fire- 
water, trade, and the white man’s devil entered their 
wild abodes together. 

But this ‘‘sculpin’” of a bear on the rock may have 
another signification. Maybe an Indian who had adopt- 
ed the bear as his totam pictured the figure at this 
frequented spot, to remind him, whenever he passed 
this way, that never, under any circumstances, no mat- 
ter in what locality, or from what provocation, must he 
allow himself to slay a bear. It was a superstition of 
the Chippewas for each one to have a totam, or favorite 
spirit, which he believed watched over him. It was 
believed to assume the shape of some beast, and they 
never killed intentionally a beast of the species whose 


form their totam was supposed to have taken. 
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Lone, a British interpreter and trader, who lived 
among the Chippewas about the year 1770, and whose 


Indian name was “ Braver,” tells this story of a /otam: 


“The evening previous to the departure of the band, one of 
them, whose totam was a bear, dreamed that if he would go to 
a piece of swampy ground, at the foot of ahigh mountain, about 
five days’ march from my wigwam, he would see a large herd 
of elk, moose, and other animals; but that he must be accom- 
panied by at least ten good hunters. When he awoke, he ac- 
quainted the band with his dream, and desired them to go with 
him ;—they all refused, saying it was out of their way, and 
that their hunting-grounds were nearer. The Indian, having a 
superstitious reverence for his dream, thinking himself obliged 
to go, went alone, and coming near the spot saw the animals 
that he dreamed of. He instantly fired, and killed a bear. 
Shocked at the transaction, and dreading the displeasure of the 
Master of Life, whom he conceived he had highly offended, he 
fell down, and lay senseless for some time. Recovering from 
his insensibility, he got up, and was making the best ofhis 
way to my house, when he was met on the road by another 
large bear, that pulled him down and scratched his face. The 
Indian relating this event on his return, added, that the bear 
asked him what could induce him to kill his totam ; to which 
he replied that he did not know he was among the animals 
when he fired at the herd; that he was very sorry for the mis- 
fortune, and hoped he would have pity on him; that the bear 
suffered him to depart, told him to be more cautious in future, 
and acquaint all the Indians with the affair, that their 
totams might be safe, and the Master of Life not angry with 
them. As he entered my house, he looked at me earnestly and 
pronounced these words: ‘‘‘ BEAVER,’ my faith is lost; my 
totam is angry; I shall never be able to hunt any more.’ ” 


The painted figures on these rocks are nearly obliter- 
ated, and those that are cut in are much worn by the 
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action of the elements ; still, there is enough to be seen 
to make the spot an object of curious interest and con- 
templation. How the Indians ever reached up there 
so high on the perpendicular ledge to make these figures, 
is a mystery ; and if you ever actually see them, this 
point alone will give you—as it has given others—a 
subject for much study. The water is six feet deep at 
the base of the ledge, as before stated, and it never 
freezes ; so it will be seen at once that they never could 
have had ice for a foothold; and as for climbing, with- 
out some scaffolding, that, it is equally evident, was an 
impossibility. Iam indebted to my friends Dr. Esrus 
and Georee Nicuots for refreshing my memory as to 
these rocks, and other features of our camp grounds, 
and would copy some passages of their letters entire, 
if the materials they have furnished me had not been 
sifted into so many of the letters already. . 
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NuMBER JEN. 
——— 


Bears—Panthers—Lynx— Old McCracken” and the Wildcats— Gossip 
about Wolves— Wolf and Dog-Fights—The Wolf-howl at the Lost Creek 
Camp—Uncle Nat Martin’s Deer Hunt—How the Wolves kill Horses— 
The Evening Fishing—- Other good Fishing Sports alluded to—Pierce 
County and its Trout Streams—Other Counties and their Lakes—Re- 

ports of Dr. Estes and Geo. Nichols on Ruffed-Grouse. 
WASHINGTON, March 27, 1869. 


Drak GENERAL: Some readers, who have noticed 
our examinations and speculations as to the pictures on 
the Cave Creek rocks, may think I ought to bring you 
face to face with a live bear at some available spot 
where you are fishing. I am tempted to do it, for the 
bear is an interesting animal to behold—only the situa- 
tion would be improbable. We are steering as close 
to nature as we can in these letters, and wish to avoid 
anything that would not be likely to be seen, ex- 
perienced, thought, or said by us while fishing on the 
ground described. There are plenty of bears in these 
big woods, but fishermen seldom stumble upon them. 
The bears keep themselves concealed; quickly scent 
or hear the approach of the fisherman, and immediately 
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lope off to a safe distance ; while the noise of the water 
prevents you from hearing the brush crackle when they 
go. If you were wandering up on the bluffs or in the 
cooleys, away from the noise of the river, you might 
possibly see one, or hear him ¢ravel. The chances are 
that he will find you out before you have any intima- 
tion of his presence, and if you happen to run away 
(which you are too plucky to do, of course) you may be 
sure that he will also be on the jump, but in the oppo- 
site direction from where he thinks you are going, 
Since the introduction of firearms, the bear do n’t like 
to stand around and be gazed at, or to approach a man 
either. All he wants is to be let alone, and, to that 
end, invariably rwns, unless you find a she one with her 
cubs ; in that case, you may as well make no advances, 
unless you want to fight. 

There was never a panther seen or heard of in these 
woods, so far as [ am informed ; but there are lynxes and 
wildcats, and large specimens of them are killed occa- 
sionally. Our friend “Old McCracken,” on the Zum- 
bro {second letter], has a great deal of trouble with the 
wildeats, and is obliged to keep a pack of dogs to fight 
them, when they come around for poultry. He told me 
that sometimes the dogs get hold of a customer, at 
night, that would defy the whole pack, and skin some of 
them alive. 

E3 
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As to wolves, they are animals that make long jour- 
neys, and seldom stay but a little while in a place. 
They range from Lake Pepin to Lake Superior. Some- 
times they will come down from the northern forests, 
scatter over these woods, drive the deer all out with 
their infernal howling, and then go away themselves. In 
some sparsely-settled townships, however, afew of them 
lurk around all the year, and give the house-dogs much 
uneasiness. ‘The Hurirys have had many a nightly 
serenade from the wolves, and many a dog and wolf fight 
at their very doors. When the wolves are about the clear 
ing,—either lurking silently or howling in full chorus,— 
“the old dog” stands Buard outside of the house all 
night long, and barks defiance or gives back howl] for 
howl. If they venture so far as ‘the chips,” he gives 
battle and gets “licked.” But his master inside knows 
by the sound of the fray when the clinch comes, and 
rushes out to the rescue. Perhaps he fires into the 
pack, if he can do it without hitting the dog. What- 
ever he does, the wolves immediately slink away to the 
cover of the woods, and rarely venture up so close 
again the same night. I have heard the opinion ex- 
-pressed by some of the settlers hereabouts that at 
certain periods the wolves and dogs seem inclined to 
cultivate an intimacy with each other, and that this is 
the reason for some of these encounters. 
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To people unaccustomed to it, the sound of the wolf: 
howl, especially at a distance and at night, is most 
horrible. It is the wailing of the most dreadfully 
damned! And yet people get used to it, and regard it 
with complacency. The woodman’s children, nestling 
in their beds at night, listen to it, and drop off to sleep, 
as if it was but the howling of the winds in the woods 
around them. Their only concern is for the faithful old 
dog out-doors: they hope he will not feel constrained 
by a sense of duty to measure teeth with any of the 
wolves. 

To the hunter who has made a bad shot at a deer, 
and sent the poor wounded creature running off, bleed- 
ing along its tracks, the wolf-howl, in the direction that 
the deer traveled, as the hunter sits by his camp-fire at 
night, is an unwelcome and a reproachful sound. We 
heard it once at our Lost Creek camp, late in the even- 
ing, and never wish to hear it again. We thought it 
was the “view hallo,” and pitied the poor deer for his 
approaching fate accordingly; but an old hunter, who 
knew more of the wolves than any of us, has since told 
me that it was the “death cry,” not set up at the 
moment of ‘the death,” as in hunting with trained 
hounds, but after the last bone of the deer had been 
picked. Whatever it was, it gave us to understand 
that the largest deer any of us had seen on that hunt 
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had been found by the wolves. They had doubtless 
come strolling along through the woods that evening, 
crossed the deer’s trail, and discovered the blood-drops ; 
and then all joined in, like a pack of hounds, to hunt 
the quarry down. 

The sachem of our party, Uncle Nar Martin, had 
come into camp that night wofully morose and dejected. 
He had already killed a fawn and a doe a day or two 
before, and only wanted to bring down a buck to make 
the glory of his three-score-and-ten years complete in 
the way of hunting achievements in the West. Just at 
sunset that evening he saw the game he was looking 
for. It was a long shot for an old man, and no tree 
within reach against which he could rest his rifle. He 
was afraid to stir to reach one, lest he startle his quarry. 
He wanted that deer. If it had been an ordinary-sized 
one, he would have risked a step or two to a tree. 
Taking the best aim he could, he fired quickly at arm’s 
length. The deer ran away, but left cut hair near where 
he stood, that proved he had been shot through, but a lit- 
tle too far back to bring him down. It was too late in the 
evening to follow him, and so our sachem came sadly 
home to camp, told what he knew of the story, and the 
wolf-howls a few hours afterward told the rest. 

The wolves adapt their tactics in hunting for “ grub ” 
according to the nature and habits of their game, and 
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show as much skill as the best of human hunters. They 
can run down a deer, in time, especially a wounded one ; 
cut him off frequently by taking “ across lots,” and out- 
wit him and tire him out. Notso with the horse, whose 
flesh they covet: slow and patient strategy alone 
enables them to dine on horse-beef. And here it is, as 
related by ALExANDER Ross, who was a fur-hunter in 
the far West in 1820: 


‘Two wolves approach a horse in the most playful and 
caressing manner, lying, rolling, and frisking about, until the | 
too-credulous victim is completely put off his guard. by curiosity 
and familiarity. During this time the rest of the gang, squatted 
on their hind-quarters, look on at a distance. After some time 
spent in this way, the two assailants separate, when one 
approaches the horse’s head and the other his tail, with a 
slyness and cunning peculiar to themselves. At this stage of 
the attack their frolicsome approaches become very interesting. 
It is in right good earnest. The former is a mere decoy; the 
latter is the real assailant, and keeps his eyes steadily fixed on 
the ham-strings or flank of the horse. The critical moment is 
then watched, and the attack is simultaneous. Both wolves 
spring at the victim at the same instant, one to the throat, the 
other to the ham-strings; if successful,—which they generally 
are,—the wolf at the rear never lets go his hold till the horse 
is completely disabled. Instead of springing forward, or 
kicking, to disengage himself, the horse turns round and round, 
without attempting a defence. The wolf before then springs 
behind to assist the other. The ham-strings are cut, and, in 
half the time I have been describing it, the horse is on his 
side; his struggles are fruitless; the victory is won. At this 
signal, the lookers-on close in at a gallop.” 


But let us turn from the cruel and sanguinary scenes 
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that have occupied our minds in this and the ninth 
letter, to the happier subject of the fishing, and the 
cheerful music of birds and breezes and flowing waters. 
The heat of the day has passed, while we have sat 
here in the shade, studying the pictures on the rocks 
and gossiping about the subjects thereby suggested. 
The sun, seen dimly through the clouds, is sinking 
towards the western tree-tops, and the trout in the big 
pool in front of our camp are ready to receive company. 
We must entertain them for an hour or so with some 
of the choicest selections from our fly-books. There is 
no room left to do it-in this letter, and so we will fill the 
little space remaining with something else. Here, then, 
is a good place to say that, although we are located on 
Lake Pepin, Rush River, and Cave Creek, and ‘giving 
this ground some prominence, this is not the only 
delightful place in Northwestern Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota to “go a-fishing.” We have no disposition to 
ignore other localities or other good people. We may 
reach them, too, if the patience of our readers holds 
out. The County of Pierce, however, is the writer's 
old fishing-ground—the only place where he is really 
at home and posted. It is, at the same time, preémi- 
nent for its trout-fishing, as any St. Paul fisherman 
knows. It has the Eau Galle, Plum Creek, Bogus 
Creek, Pine Creek, Rush River, Cave Creek, Lost 
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Creek, Isabelle, Trimbelle, Little Trimbelle, Big River, 
Kinnickinick, and South Fork of the Kinnickinick—all 
first-rate trout streams. Other counties have more or 
less trout streams, but none that I know of equal, on 
the whole, to these. They have their beautiful lakes, 
—which Pierce County has not,—full of bass, pike- 
perch, and pickerel, and surrounded by charming 
scenery. Some time we may travel there, get fresh 
views, take notes, and report whatever good fun we find. 

Meantime we will finish the present frolic on Rush 
River and. Cave Creek, and return to Lake Pepin, 
where we will fish and gather agates, and row and sai! 
around its beautiful shores, and see what there is to be 
said about it. 

Nore.—Here are some extracts from a letter from Dr. Esrus. 
The Doctor is a close and appreciative ahideeudt of Nature in 
the wilds, and a standard authority on the subject, to those — 
who know him: ~ 


‘“‘ As to the ruffed-grouse, they both roost in trees and sit 
upon the ground.in the night. I have hunted. them in the 
- night, and many times found them in the trees when I knew 
that I had not previously flushed them; and, when I could get 
them between me and a clear, moonlit sky, have often brought 
them down to the feet of my little faithful beagle. I used to 
go and hide myself at night where I knew they were in the 
habit of budding, and, when it was too dark or cloudy to 
shoot, leave them in the trees, and then go out again in the 
morning before dawn and wait till daylight to shoot them. I 
always expected to find my birds where I left them the night 
before, and was not often disappointed. If they are flushed in 
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the night, they will alight in the trees, and stay there till 
morning. After all, I believe that they more generally sit on 
the ground. They are very shy birds, and can be as easily 
flushed in the night as in daytime. The foxes and wolves 
cannot easily surprise them. Whether the birds depend upon 
sight or scent or hearing for protection, I know not. In the 
winter, their lodging-place is in the snow, under some old log, 
root, or rock; but if frightened into a tree they will stay there 
till daylight. 

‘When I was young, I knew no better than to make many 
efforts to tame these birds, but aJ] the petting and feeding did 
no good. In spite of me, they would relinquish all claims to 
this life, and die ‘right out.’ In those days I had many 
pets, both tameable and untameable, and whenany one of them 
insisted upon passing in its checks and paying the debt of 
Nature, its untimely fate was bitterly lamented. 

‘“T had a very large eagle (Haliwtus Lecocephalus), which 
was the king of all my pets. He was a splendid bird, and a 
great favorite, notwithstanding the many severe wounds he 
inflicted on my hands, the scars of which I shall carry to the 
grave. One day he caught me, and, crossing his huge talons 
through the flesh of one hand, held me firmly, and I have a 
slight recollection that it was also severely. I was sorry to be 
obliged to cry out for help, for I knew it would be all day with 
my king if my father came to the rescue. He did come, and 
after releasing me from my unhappy predicament, he finished 
the King of Birds by cutting his head off. ThenI had a double 
ery,—for my lacerated hand it was boo-hoo!—and for my lost 
eagle it was boo-hoo! hoo!. hoo!” 


The Doctor has had a dream that foreshadows good sport 
again at Camp Hstes. He is one of the ‘‘ good Indians,” and 
his dream must therefore be fulfilled. He adds, ‘‘ The General 
BALLOCH fish-hook will tell its own adventures before the sum- 
mer is gone or the harvest ended. I shall be very much mis- 
taken if it does not try to play Jonan.”’ If the reader is curi- 
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ous to know what fish is expected to play the whale to this 
JonauH, let him turn back to the first letter, and look at the 
forty-pound pickerel which put out into Lake Pepin last July 
with a hundred and fifty feet of the Doctor's broken line, and 
Was seen no more. 

“Uncle Nat Martin,” who lives at Hampton, Minnesota, 
above Lake Pepin, in a sort of prairie-grove district, writes me 
the following item: 


“The great excitement among the young hunters in this 
vicinity is a lynx in the woods,—sometimes on one side of the 
road and sometimes on the other, but they have no dogs that 
can tree him. The brush is very thick,.and he is able to keep 
out of the way. I think he will winter in spite of the boys.” 


GEORGE NICHOLS, in a recent letter, gives the result of his 
observations of the ruffed-grouse. He has found by their 
droppings under trees that they often roost on the same perch 
night after night. When they stay on the ground through the 
night it is in consequence of high wind, or extremely cold or 
stormy weather; then they seek the protection of the snow, or 
low bush, logs, or roots of fallen trees. 


Uncle Nat MARTIN writes the following to Tu# Spirit, giving the 
results of seyenty years’ observation of the ruffed-grouse, and settles 
the question at issue. ‘* Ouiver”’ takes pleasure in vouching for the 
truth of any remarks by UNcLE Nat. 


DEAR Sprrit: In looking over your paper of the 13th of March, I 
notice an article from T. W. G., of Minneapolis, on the habits of the 
ruffed-grouse, or partridge, in roosting; also, two or three articles on 
the same subject from others, such as H. 'D. Mc. and C. Now, as none 
of them quite answered my mind in describing the bird, I propose an ef- 
fort in that direction, and if my powers of communication were equal 
to my knowledge of the bird, I might give you a very fair and truthful 
account, having been well acquainted with them in several of the States 
for more than seventy years, begianing in Vermont and ending thus 
farin Minnesota. You will not think this an exaggeration as to time 
when I tell you that I was born the first month of the year 1790, and 
the last partridge I shot was last November. ‘T. W. G. is quite correct 
as to the partridge roosting, except when there is light snow on the 
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ground and the weather cold. At such times they plunge into the 
snow at night, where they remain until rengiig and, if the weather be 
very cold, they will remain till very late in the morning, when they 
will come out, get their breakfast of buds, start from the top of a tree, 
and again plunge into the snow, and sometimes will craw] along under 
the snow ten or fifteen feet, where they will remain until hungry, if 
the weather be very cold. I have had them get up from between my 
feet when traveling in the woods, where there was no appearance of 
birds or any other live animal. When the ground is bare or snow 
hard, they choose some thick-topped tree or limb, such as the hemlock, 
spruce, or fir; or, lacking those, will adopt the scrub oak, that holds its 
leaves through the winter. Some habits of this bird I shall try to des- 
cribe in my Own loose way, and one is, the drumming of the cock-bird 
in spring, during the breeding season. As spring advances and the 
weather grows warm, the cock partridge selects himself a log for his 
purpose, and, taking his stand, you may hear him performing the *‘ long 
roll *’ of the male partridge, once in from five to ten or fifteen minutes 
all the fore part of the day, if the weather be mild; if rough and windy, 
he lays for more favorable weather. This drumming is somewhat diffi- 
cult to describe, though I have often seen it done. e partridge, stand- 
ing on his log, straightens himself up, almost leaning backward, 
spreads his wings, commences to flup them very slow, increasing the 
motion until there is a perfect buzz. This drummin may be heard, 
under favorable circumstances, one-fourth or one-half a mile, and has 
often led me, when a boy, and sometimes in later years, to their des- 
_ truction. Another trait of the cock-partridge is the strutting, or trying 
to play ** Tom Turkey,”’ This may be seen late in the fall of the year, 
sometimes in winter, if the snow is not deep. I have seen sometimes 
a half-dozen partridges within a few rods of each other, all playing 
turkey: their heads drawn down, every feather erect, the tail spread to 
its utmost, the wings dropped to the pp and each one laboring to 
see which can swell the biggest ; and I can assure you the sight is a very 
retty one, and seems almost a pity to break in upon their amusement. 
he female lays from ten to sixteen eggs, and is very courageous in 
defending her young when small. They set upon the und nights 
until half-grown or more, when they take to the trees. Their food in 
winter is the buds of the yellow birch, maple, poplar, and various 
others. When I first commenced hunting them, seventy years ago, 
they were very tame and easily taken,—if driven up, would take toa 
tree near at hand ; but for the last thirty or forty years have been wild, 
and if you would prevent their flying, you must white a‘ lively tune,”’ 
as *‘ OLIVER” says; and when they fly they make long flights, and 
light upon the ground’ unless you have a dog that will rush right on- 
to them, in which case they will take the first tree at hand. and if the 
dog will continue to bark, they pay no attention to the hunter. But 
the partridge, like most other game, is vanishing from our woods, and 
those that would enjoy the noble sports of field and wood must find a 
newcountry. For yt I have never done much at hunting, although 
passionately fond of forest sports all my life, which fondness still con- 
tinues and is still indulged on a small scale. For instance, I shot two 
deer the last fall in the town where I live, and the only two that were 
killed during the season, as it is quite rare that a deer is seen in town. 
You may be sure of the truth of what is here written. It is no fanc 
sketch, as very many in this town will vouch, and as “OLIVER” will 
testify. N. Martin. 
Hampton, DaKota Co., Mrnn., March 27, 1869, 
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NUMBER FLEVEN--- (ONCLUSION. 


Breaking Camp—Adadjournment Till June—Information Jor Tourists— 
Voyage Up the Upper Miéssissippi—The Scenery—The Pilot and 
the ** Commodore’—The Bracing Atmosphere—The Evening Dance 
—Lake Pepin—Lake St. Crotx—Falls of St. Croix and the Dells— 
St. Anthony Falls—Minnehaha—Vermillion Falls—Kinnickinic 
Falis--Points for Trout-Fishing—Interior Lakes, and Pepin and 
St. Crotx—‘* Lunkheads’—A Word of Caution—A Fine Catch of 
Pike-Perch—Fishing Voyage Around Lake Pepin—Agates and 
Carnelians—A Word for the Ladies— Prairie Flowers—Conclusion. 

WASHINGTON, March 31, 1869. 


Dear GeneRAL: We have gone just far enough 
on our fishing excursion to find out that there is 
no use trying to do full justice to the ground and the 
waters whereof we write in a fancy sketch with a fish- 
pole twelve hundred miles long. As to that big trout 
in the Rash River pool, we had an anchor to windward, 
in the possibility that he was n’t there; that some 
pot-fisher from St. Paul had grabbed him. But 
NicHo.s writes me that he zs there. Hence we have 


got him substantially on our hands, and must catch him, 
if we continue our fishing, or quit the woods in dis- 
grace. That trout is not to be taken by chance, with 
any show of probability. Nothing but the best-laid 
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plans and the finest stratagy willanswer. This requires 
time and further knowledge. He is in there, with a hun- 
dred others. We must find out under which particular 
bunch of moss he lives, what is his favorite ‘‘ grub,” and 
how it must be presented. Besides, the eyes of Pierce 
County and Lake City, and perhaps St. Paul, are upon 
us;—if we make any blunders we shall be laughed at, 
and if we show just how to catch him, somebody may 
infringe our patent and lift him before we can make our 
appearance at that camp in our proper corporeal persons 
next summer, to foreclose on him our unquestioned 
equitable lien. And, also, the writer begins to feel 
embarrassed with the littleness of his knowledge of the 
spots and subjects that deserve notice on our return 
trip. Another real visit—next time with a view of 
writing—becomes necessary. Hence, I grieve to say 
it, we must adjourn abruptly over till June. It breaks 
my heart almost to part with you and Nicuots, even on 
paper; but there is the consolation that enough may 
have been said and done by us in the sketches, to bring 
us face to face with each other in real fishing by-and-by, 
and to encourage us to go and meet our other good 
friends and ‘‘yolly fellers” in that country. Till J une, 
then, vanish off the scene, my comrades, like Mac- 
beth’s witches. 


“The earth hath bubbles ag the water has, 
And these are of them,” 
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A few words remain to be said for the benefit of 
strangers who may wish to visit the Upper Mississippi 
country and try the fishing. Take any of the railroad 
routes that strike the Upper Mississippi River, at Dun- 
leith, Prairie du Chien, or La Crosse, which last is the 
most northerly point where a railroad from the East 
reaches the river. Thence take the St. Paul steamers, 
- which will carry you up the Mississippi, through Lake 
Pepin, and land you at any point on the river where 
you wish to commence fishing. Or, you can go all the 
way around to St. Paul by railroad wia Prairie du 
Chien, and then drop down the Mississippi by steamer 
if you like. The writer's favorite route to Lake Pepin 
is via La Crosse. A steamboat trip on the Upper Mis- 
Sissippi, in the summer, is one of the most delightful 
excursions that can be made in this world. The boats 


are elegant, swift, and safe; the scenery romantic. 


“The air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself,” 
* * x % % x * 


‘The heavens’ breath 
Smells wooingly here,” 


and all that sort of thing. 

Lounging in your arm-chair on the forward guard of 
the gliding steamer, on the shady side of the cabin, or 
standing beside the pilot in his little cosy sentry-box on 
top of the texas, in a pleasant summer day, or in the 
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evening, just before sunset, joining the polite and humor- 
ous old Commodore on the front edge of the hurricane 
deck, among the merry party of ladies and gentlemen 
that gather there at the approach of the twilight hour, 
you cannot help being charmed out of all trouble as 
your senses drink in the bountiful pleasures of the voy- 
age. ‘There is the broad river before you, glistening in 
sun or twilight, or shadowed by overhanging trees. 
Looking forward up the river, as far as the eye can 
reach, you see the valley enclosed by a long line of 
bluffs, with alternating crags and beautiful green slopes, 
flecked with trees. 

The steamer, following the river channel, carries you 
along by the bluffs on one side and then crosses over, 
as if to give you a closer inspection of them on the 
other ; and in its course winds among beautifnl islands 
and mainland bottoms, thick with heavy forests and 
fragrant with sweet-scented shrubs and flowers. The 
variety of scene in the formation and facing of the bluffs, 
as observed from the eenstantly-changing point of view 
while the steamer advances on its devious way,—as if 
the pilot at the wheel was running his boat around, this 
way and that, expressiy to enable ‘“ the passengers ” to 
get all the pleasant views—keeps you alert with pleasure 
and admiration, The bracing freshness of the air is some- 
thing glorious and inspiring. Itmakes a healthy person 
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realize that it is a luxury to live, and gives the poor in- 
valid hope again. No miasmas are borne on the Min- 
nesota breezes. Every fresh draught of air that fills 
the lungs is pure and wholesome. The bluffs that you 
see along the river, mark, at their summits, the common 
level of the country, and this deep-sunken river-bed, 
with its rapid current, together with the thousand 
streams that come leaping and gurgling down to it from 
the high tablelands, drain off all vegetable impurities 
quickly from the snrrounding country. The eye never 
tires with the scenery. The Minnesotians going home, 
and the voyagers to whom all is new, linger together 
on the lookout till darkness hides the view, and the 
sound of stringed instruments in the hands of those 
gentlemen of versatile accomplishments, the colored 
waiters, calls the party to the ladies’ cabin to enjoy the 
merry dance. 

At Reed’s Landing, after a ten or twelve hours’ voy- 
age from La Crosse, you reach the foot of Lake Pepin— 
in daylight, or at least in moonlight, and in calm, 
pleasant weather, let us hope, for the Lake Pepin 
scenery is something that you must not lose. An 
outline of it is given in the first letter; but, however 
full and glowing a pen-picture might be, no apprecia- 
tive visitor would ever accuse the writer of exaggerat-. 


ing its beauties. There is no lake scenery in Amer- 
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ica to exceed its picturesque beauty, and many great 
tourists have praised it above all others. Lake St. 
Croix, from Prescott to Hudson and Stillwater, is 
another lovely lake that should not be overlooked ; 
while the Falls of St. Croix, with their romantic 
‘‘ Dells” and beautiful cascades and wild surrounding 
scenery, afford the most charming river views of any 
spot I have ever visited. The scene at the Dells is 
one to linger in the memory with joy forever. Per- 
pendicular ledges inclose the foaming river below the 
cascades, so that there is only sufficient room for the 
steamer to float through, and so high that your friends 
from the Falls, as you start on your return trip, will 
stand on the cliffs and rain down upon you their good- 
byes and bon voyage in showers of evergreens and wild 
flowers, that alight all over the upper deck of the 
steamer. St. Anthony Falls is a place the tourist will 
not neglect: it is justly celebrated for its grandeur 
and beauty. Minnehaha is done and overdone ia po- 
etry and otherwise, while Vermillion Falls at Hast- 
ings, though far excelling Minnehaha, except in a sort 
of quiet, poetic beauty, are scarcely known. The 
Falls of the Kinnickinick, at River Falls village, are 
worth a long journey to see them, and once there the 
‘tourist will never be willing to leave that beautiful 
spot while the summer days remain. 
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You can hardly go amiss of good trout-fishing any- 
where on the Wisconsin side of the river above La 
Crosse, whether in the vicinity of the Mississippi, or 
back in the neighborhood of Black River Falls, Chip- 
pewa Falls, or Eau Claire, or St. Croix Falls. East of 
the St. Croix River—as also over in Minnesota, back 
of Taylor’s Falls, above St. Paul, St. Anthony Falls, 
and Minneapolis, and on, across, and below the Minne- 
sota River—there are numberless beautiful lakes, full 
of fine game-fish, and surrounded by pleasant shores ; 
and all about there you will find pleasant villages and 
hospitable people. The trout streams with which the 
writer is personally familiar are named in the tenth let- 
ter. There is this difference between the fishing of the 
interior lakés and that of Lake Pepin and Lake St. 
Croix: in some of the former you can take a larger 
catch of some one or two or three kinds of fish; while 
in the latter, and at adjacent points on the Mississippi, 
you will have a greater variety of game-fish—probably 
not less than twenty. Hence, I give the preference, 
in estimating the sport, to Pepin and St. Croix. Be- 
sides, the scenery is grander and more varied, and 
there is more room to fish and frolic around, and the 
trout streams are conveniently near, when one wants a 
change from heavy fishing to salmo fontinalis. It 
greatly enhances the excitement and pleasure of fish- 

Fl 
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ing to be able in one day to catch three or four kinds 
of bass, two of pickerel, two of pike-perch, the masca- 
longe, and a dozen kinds of other curious and gamey, 
handsome fish—to say nothing of now and then a 
“Junkhead,” which is the name which Dr. Estes and I 
have agreed upon for the fish that are not gamey, till 
future generations shall find a better one. Where there 
is such a large variety of game-fish, each member of a 
fishing party is likely to have a favorite among them, 
and excel in angling for that particular sort; and if 
there is one of the party who can excel in nothing 
else, he will be likely to beat all the rest in “lunk- 
head” fishing. For gaminess, the mascalonge heads 
the list up there—he has no peer anywhere but the 
salmon and the striped-bass of tide-water. Next 
come the black-bass and the striped-bass of the lakes; 
then the speckled-bass, the pike-perch, the pickerel, etc. 

I hope no one will go there with the expectation that 
he can catch any everlasting great quantity of fish 
every time he goes a-fishing, or succeed at all without 
studying the prime conditions of weather, time of day, 
and localities, or catch many without being a good 
fisherman ; or, as my friend the genial Scorr will have 
it so, in his “Fishing in American Waters,” without 
paying some heed to the signs of the zodiac. Any- 
body can have good fun in boating and take some 
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fish; but it needs a wuikman, ordinarily, to bring 
home a good string, if fairly caught: and I know of 
no place elsewhere to which the same remark is not 
applicable. . 
The best catch I ever had at one fishing was last 
summer at Lake Pepin. A boy brought me fifteen 
chubs from a brook, twelve of them alive. With these 
I went out upon a gravelly beach, on a point a mile 
below Lake City, at about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
and in an hour’s time had nine pike-perch at my feet, 
which weighed in all over fifty pounds; also one black- 
bass, one stripped-bass of the lakes, and one pickerel. 
The iast pike-perch—a seven-pounder—broke my rod, 
or, rather, I broke it myself in striking too vigorously. 
I had got excited somewhat, and had been annoyed by 
losing a few large ones by the hook slipping or tearing 
out before I could land them. This time I struck to 
kill, and fixed the barb ; throwing down my broken rod, 
and saving my fish by holding the line in my hand. He 
had left the bait unhurt; so reeling out some twenty 
yards I made one throw with a hand-line, brought in 
the striped-bass of the lakes, and, having no more 
chubs left, went home. But this was extraordinary 
luck. <A stiff wind had been blowing upon that shore 
for three days and nights, and had either driven the fish 
upon the point, or else the agitation of the lake had 
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compelled them to come there in crowds for food. The 
water was alive with the pike-perch at that time, and it 
seemed to me as if I might have caught a hundred of 
them if my rod and my bait had held out. No sooner 
did the chub-bait touch the waves, which were rolling 
lively, than every ‘‘ white-cap” seemed to have a fish 
in it darting for the prey. My fish were so heavy that 
I was obliged to go to the nearest house and borrow a 
wheelbarrow to get them home in. Come and see me, 
any brother-angler, next summer, and I will give you 
a piece of one of that lot of pike-perch, and you will 
find it next thing to the best smoked salmon. 

My favorite project for Lake Pepin fishing is to or- 
ganize a good party and go round the lake; take a 
couple of boats—one row and one sail—with camping 
things, etc., and do the lake leisurely and thoroughly. 
It would require ten days’ or two weeks’ time, or more, 
and be a delightful excursion. We should be able to 
catalogue all the varieties of fish in the lake, and Lake 
City would furnish the party with a good naturalist and 
taxidermist to preserve the finest specimens, and a pho- 
tographer and a painter for landscape and fish pictures. 
In addition to this, the party would have a collection 
of agate and carnelian gems to take home, such as no 
place but Lake Pepin could supply. Some of these 
gems, when cut and polished by a skilful lapidary, 
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make beautiful settings for jewelry—brilliant and im- 
perishable. Paste-work cannot counterfeit them, as it 
does the most of the more fashionable gems ; no file 
can scratch them, nor any wear injure their perfect 
polish and brillianey. 

As no party of tourists, or, I might say, of fishermen, 
is fitly organized in that country without its complement 
of ladies, and as I know very well that every good an- 
gler loves his wife too well to leave her pining at home 
while he goes off on a long journey a-fishing, I must 
add a word or two for the information of the perambu- 
lating angler’s wife. If she chooses to join her hus- 
band at the camp, or in his boat that dances o’er the 
waters, and be house-wife and companion with him 
wherever the gentle art leads him, it is well. The 
nature of the country has nothing to hinder, as it has in 
the rough regions of salmon-fishing in Canada. Give 
me the wife that loves to either “fish or cut bait.” 
Good wagon-roads or good boating will everywhere be 
found to enable her to make the journeys from place to 
place without fatigue ; and when the “ happy pair” are 
about Lake Pepin, she will find, in pleasant weather, 
continual delight in rambling along its lovely beach and 
gathering the agate gems that glisten, in some wild 
spots, atevery step; pebbles of other kinds, of curious 
form and color, and of great beauty, will also be found, 
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and many tiny and lovely shells—forming, altogether, 
a cabinet that any lady might be proud to own and 
show her friends as one of her own collection. Some 
days, when ‘‘the signs” are not right for fishing, will be 
delightfully passed in driving about the country—espe- 
cially when the prairies are dressed in their brilliant and 
varied garniture of wild flowers. If I were a fisherman 
taking my wife to Minnesota, I would never let her see 
the prairie flowers till the fishing was well-nigh done 
with. She would be bewitched with them at once, 
and give them her entire attention. In the latter part 
of June or early in July the prairies are perfectly 
gaudy, resplendent, and honey-scented with them. A 
half-hour’s ramble among them is sufficient to gather 
a bouquet that will put to blush the products of any 
conservatory. ‘There are so many varieties that I 
once picked a bunch of them as large as a peck meas- 
ure, tied them up just as they were gathered, promiscu- 
ously, and, on showing them to some ladies of fine 
floral taste, obtained credit for the artistic arrangement 
of the different colors. 

A lady, whose mind expands beyond the fashionable 
frivolities of city life, or of gay and crowded summer 
hotels, can find plenty of employment for her time to 
make a visit in Minnesota or Northern Wisconsin a 
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round of pleasure, that will bring a fresher bloom to 
her cheeks and leave it there. 

In conclusion, allow me to subscribe myself, with 
great respect, your friend and fellow-angler, 


‘OLIVER GibBs, JR. 
GEN. Francis E. SpPrnner, Treasurer of the United States. 
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PEARS, ETC.* 


> ———_ 


You gentlemen of the press who labor with the pub- 
lic mind as your farm and the types as your implements, 
have better opportunities than most other men for ob- 
taining the honor of making two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before. The soil in which you 
work has no line fences to limit your operations, and 
the planting of one idea summons all mankind to the 
cultivation of your crop, till the number of your co- 
laborers and servants is beyond the power of man to 
compute, and your harvests so abundant and widespread 
that you can never be able to compute their sum-total 
for the census-taker or their value for the revenue- 
assessor, even with all the tabular and corkscrew inge- 
nuity of the combined departments. The idea once well 
planted germinates and spreads and multiplies, and 
though sometimes unseen, is never lost, but progresses 
throughout the range of humanity, in all time and the 
boundless realms of eternity. The rain and sunshine 


*This article was published in the Lake City Leader, in the fall of 
1868. It is inserted here, and dedicated to the country pressand to 


country sportsmen for reasons which will be perceived by those who 
read it. 
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and heavenly dews, the common farmer cannot com- 
mand, but must wait Nature’s distribution in his turn ; 
such as your crops need, you pour out and refresh your 
farm with at your own will and pleasure; and, besides 
this, you plant and gather at all seasons, even the most 
abundantly in the midst of winter's frosts and snows. 

But this prefatory homily is long enough, and I for- 
bear, and come to the subject of my caption. 

It is a matter of regret to cultivated minds, that so 
many of the exploits and adventures of hunting and 
fishing are lost to the body of the people for want of 
wider publication, and only enjoyed by the few who 
actually hunt and fish, and by their immediate acquaint- 
ances, who get the honey of their exploits by word of 
mouth. Jor reasons which it is not worth while to in- 
quire into at present, the greater number of our truly 
accomplished sportsmen and intelligent observers of 
nature (who, by the way, are as often found among the 
rough-cut woodsmen as among the polished gentlemen 
of the cities) seldom manage to let the record of their 
best adventures and discoveries reach the public prints, 
and hence, while exploits in their line are occurring 
daily all around us, of so interesting a nature that if 
published they would be a theme of general conversa- 
tion and inquiry, stirring up the public mind and giving 
all its channels a healthy agitation, we hear little of 
them, and then only, as it were, by chance. 
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Of all tales that are told, those whose scenes are 
laid near home are the most profitable, and to the 
healthy mind the most enchanting, for we can best un- 
derstand them, and at the same time we can always 
find more instruction in them than we shall make use 
of. The narrator is pledged to accuracy of description, 
lest he trip himself upon the understanding of his read- 
er, and thus both are improved in the difficult art of 
good narration. 

I remember a three-weeks’ bear-hunt in Vermont, 
when J was a smaller boy than at present. The inhab- 
itants of as many as ten towns participated, the num- 
ber of the hunters being estimated at six hundred, work- 
ing in relief squads, and all pursuing one monstrous 
bear, whose boldness and rapacity among sheep and 
hogs and calves were such that his capture was deter- 
mined upon if it took all Vermont and all winter to 
accomplish it. It was mainly a stern-chase, and hence 
a long one, as the adage says. Relays of hunters fol- 
‘lowed the track, and camped in the snow whenever 
darkness overtook them, whether under the protection 
of spruce and hemlock thickets, on the mountain-tops, 
or in the hollows, but seldom near the habitations of 
men. Whenever they stopped for the night, the bear 
stopped also, often within rifle-shot, as his snow-bed, 
discovered each morning, plainly showed. Often seen 
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from hill to hill, and sometimes fired at and badly 
wounded, the bear still traveled on, and seemed tireless 


and invincible. He would distance his pursuers when 
running up the mountain-sides, and beat them again 


when going down the steep declivities by gathering him- 
self into a heap and rolling like a ball. Several times 
he was bored through and through with bullets, and 
would stop and pluck some of his own hair to fill the 
wound and staunch the blood, and then jog on. At 
last hunger alone brought him to bay, for the chase 
gave him little time to eat; and one morning, after | 
making a vain attempt to lead his pursuers as before, 
he stopped by a ledge of rocks, and, when the foremost 
rifleman approached, turned about and faced him, 
crouched in the snow, and giving one almost human 
groan of despair, dropped his head between his extend 
ed paws, and received the last and fatal bullet. 

His carcass was loaded into a wagon-box upon a 
sled, extending the length of the box, and attended by 
his honored slayer,* and other hunters, was drawn 
through all the towns whose inhabitants had participat- 
ed in the hunt, and all the people gathered to see it 
and hear—for the hundredth time, maybe—the particu- 
lars of the chase and capture, which, if only the best 
of them were printed, would be sufficient to fill a 


* HaRnvey DURKEE, of Stockbridge. 
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volume as entertaining as ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” or 
“ Alexis, the Siberian Hunter,” whose adventures de- 
lighted our younger days and made the fortune of dear 
old departed and lamented ‘“‘ Robert Merry’s Museum.” 

While that hunt was going on, and for many days 
and weeks after, the inhabitants of those ten towns— 
and how many more I know not—enjoyed one rare and 
precious blessing. They had a topic for general con- 
versation that interested and amused everybody, and 
not only did no harm, but the Lord only knows how 
much mischief it prevented in conversation, on the 
principle of displacement. It was adapted to the calibre 
of all minds—“ large enough for any man and small 
enough for any boy,” and devoid of interest for none. 
Judges, lawyers, doctors, farmers, mechanics, school- 
masters, and schoolma’ams, everybody, after their 
regular business of the day was done, and even loafers, 
filled up the hours of leisure with mutually entertain - 
ing conversation about the bear and kindred topics 
thereby suggested, and thus did they “bear one an- 
other’s burdens.” All the old stories were raked up 
and retold, of adventures with wild beasts by every- 
body, and their ancestors, throughout New England, 
from the date of the May/lower’s arrival down to the 
date of that bear. Every drop of wild blood in the 
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community was animated and restored to its proper 
functions. No longer 


‘““Upon the chimney crooknecks hung, 
And in among ’em rusted 

The old Queen’s Arms that grand’ther Young 
Brought back from Concord, busted’; ” 


But restless boys, prone to vice for want of innocent 
sports and recreations, got the old guns down and scour- 
ed them up, put in new flints, and sallied forth to find 
pure pleasures in the woods and fields, happy in their 
new-born delights if even a squirrel, a crow, or a par- 
tridge testified to their improving shots, after due prac- 
tice was had in firing at a mark upon stumps and stakes 
or the side of the barn. In short, how much good was 
done to the community by that bear-hunt can never be 
known; how much scandal died, young or old, for want 
of pedlars or listeners, when the bear-hunt began; how 
much the art of conversation was improved; how much 
good was done by leveling the pride of some who, rich 
in other gifts, were inferior in woodcraft, and raising 
the ambition and self-respect of others, who, previously 
low down on the ladder of social distinction, now found 
themselves looked up to and courted because they could 
tell good bear stories; how many boys became marks- 
men from that hour, and honored their State thereby, 
like Captain Martin Scort, if not in Mexico or Wis- 
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consin, better still, in Dixie, can never be told ;—neither 
how many youth born in Vermont within a twelve- 
month of that hunt, or thereafter, owe to its influences 
their manly dear-ing, their love of wild sports and of 
Nature’s unpolluted fields, where, learning dominion 
over the wild beasts, they unlearn all fear of man, 
and where, breathing freedom in the wilds and on the 
mountain-tops, they so fill and surround themselves 
with its atmosphere that, wherever a Vermonter goes, 
freedom goes with him, glistening in war on his bayonet 
or sabre point, flying with his bullet, and rising as an 
incense to Heaven in the curling wreathes of his powder- 
smoke, and blossoming in peace in the modest worth of 
- good citizenship. 

That any injury—except to the bear—was ever done 
by this hunt, is doubtful; though it must be said that 
the soul of old Judge Keyes might have been placed 
in peril by it (good old man as he was) if the illness 
that kept him on his bed that winter had been his last, 
as it was then apprehended it would be; for, at the 
end of a long and serious address from his friend Minis- 
ter Hupsarp, relative to putting his soul in order for 
departure, the Judge, who had seemed to listen atten- 
tively, at its conclusion immediately inquired if Mr. 
Husparp knew “anything more about that bear.” 
Probably, however, aided by that strong will which 


\ 
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characterized the Judge, he was restored to health by 
the stimulus of the hunt and by a desire to live to hear 
of its conclusion, when he was enabled to apply his 
friend’s advice and admonitions under better conditions, 
with all his powers and faculties unimpaired by dis- 
tracting sickness; and thus, if the bear seemed to put 
the Judge’s soul in peril, perhaps, after all, it was the 
means of saving both body and soul together. 

All this about the Vermont bear is mere digression. 
We come now to the second part of our caption, which 
proposes some suggestions touching the matter of 
collecting the now-wasted stories of sporting adventures 
for public amusement. And first, it may be asked for 
what good? The first answer is, to cultivate a more 
general taste among the youth for such adventures. 
Hunting and fishing afford improving and attractive 
employments for their leisure time; and amusements 
they must have that will satisfy and not debase. 

By these adventures, man learns how to exercise 
the only dominion ever given from Gop to man—pro- 
vides himself in part with food, develops his physical 
powers and sharpens his intellectual faculties, ennobles 
his mind by observing the mysteries and beauties of 
Nature, collects a vast fund of facts for natural history 
and the advancement of the sciences, and, finally, learns 


not only to destroy those species of the brute creation 
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that are enemies of man, but to love and protect those 
that are for his benefit, and how to capture them when 
necessary with the least cruelty. The true, cultivated 
sportsman learns mercy for Gop’s creatures, and never 
mangles or torments if in his power to avoid it. In 
short, all the influences about him are humanizing and 
ennobling—so much so, that I know of men, who have 
lived long and observed closely, who say that a bad 
man is so seldom found among sportsmen that they are 
always ready to confide at sight in a lover of Nature and 
wild sports, and have never had their confidence mis- 
placed. 

The most that is known of the early history of this 
Lake Pepin locality, its ancient fortifications and peo- 
ples, its geology and mineralogy, its animals and their 
habits, was collected in the rounds of our sportsmen 
whilst on the chase, or fishing on the lake and its tribu. 
taries. I had almost said, by one sportsman. It was 
only to-day—to take a small matter for an illustration, as 
it will point a moral as well as some greater fact—I was 
asking Dr. Esrrs why it is that when so many deer and 
elk antlers are annually shed, so few are found in the 
woods around Lake Pepin. Some have said that these 
animals leave them in the most unfrequented places ; 
others, that they are dropped in the water, where they 
are soon covered from sight. ‘The hedge-hogs eat 
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them,” said the Doctor. ‘TI have found them by their 
dens partially eaten, and from what we know of the diet 
of these animals—which will fatten on solid oak leaves, 
provided that they have ever been in a molasses or salt 
barrel—it is likely that they hunt for fallen antlers, and 
devour them nearly all.” 

AupuBon became the great ornithologist that he was 
partly from his love of fowling. This opened to his 
mind the beauties of Nature, stimulated an interest in 
the natural history of his favorite game, and led him to 
make those researches and publications which have de- 
lighted his countrymen and made him famous. New- 
TON is said to have been led to the discovery of the 
law of universal gravitation by observing an apple fall 
from a tree into which he was looking. His biograph- 
ers have omitted to mention that Newton was at that 
moment looking in the apple-tree for a squirrel, whose 
capers displaced the apple and laid the world under 
obligations for its greatest scientific discovery ;—yet 
such may have been the fact. 

‘Spare the rod and spoil the child,” said Sotomon. 
Give him a good fishing-rod, and reasonable leisure to 
use it, and the hateful birch may be safely left to grow 
up for firewood. The trout-brook will be the sluice-way 
to drain off the incipient vices that fester in the boy’s 
“natural depravity,” and the lake will reflect back 
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Heaven’s own sunshine into the darkest recesses of his 
mind, if be but wave over it the magic wand of the 
fishing-rod. 

The foregoing, too, seems to be nearly all digression ; 
but so from habit the sportsman wanders, and stumbles 
upon his game. 

“ Then up, my brave boys, and away— 
Bright Phoebus the earth is adorning, 
The face of all nature looks gay— 
’T is a beautiful scent-lying morning.” 

How shall we secure a record of the sporting adven- 
tures transpiring around us, and spread it before the 
public—and how rescue from imminent oblivion the his- 
tory of our old citizens’ exploits in hunting, fishing, 
trapping, and exploring? We need not point our chil- 
drens’ attention to such Lilliputs as Davy Crocker, 
whose exploits, though dressed up in all the bearskin 
and war-paint of the Jibounanisay, are beaten by some 
of our own doughty hunters. Just think how much 
material for such records is occurring every day—how 
much of it there is in the past—how much wasted and for- 
ever lost. The history of the capture of that bear that 
hung in the market the other day, might be a precious 
paragraph in the Leader's local record. How pitiful and 
meagre is the bare fact now given us on the street, that 
it was “killed by Mr. Smith !”—thus leaving it on a level 
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with an ox from the shambles. The ox is a proper sub- 
ject for contemplation,—his usefulness and patience are 
instructive to behold, and for blended cheerfulness and 
gravity, especially in those fine moments'when he chews 
his cud, the ox is unequaled by any quadruped on earth, 
except the cow. But that subject will never want il- 
lustrations while man pursues his round of toil; whereas 
the bear will soon take his place among the curiosities 
of the past, alongside of the mastodon and the dodo. 
And the deer and the elk, too, if in time domestica- 
ted, will have their romantic history of happier days, 
when they bounded in wild freedom through the forests, 
in which man will share, and to which posterity will turn 
with more pleasure than we now realize. 

Every specimen of notable wild game captured has a 
history that deeply interests the people in the neighbor- 
hood of its haunts. Print it, and let other and remoter 
people have the benefit of it too. Will not our hunters 
take a little more pains to journalize their doings? The 
man who can hunt or fish well can tell a more read- 
able story of it than anybody else can tell for him. 
In the printing-office, as there was in the Kansas Leg- 
islature, there is a ‘‘committee on style, to lick things 
into shape,”—at least any good things, if they do come 
a little rough. If the narrator is unaccustomed to writ- 
ing for the press, let him jot down the story just as he 
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tells it to his friends; then draw his pen or pencil 
through the worst of the slang words and phrases, if 
perchance any have escaped him, substitute words that 
can mostly be justified by the dictionary, and let the 
story go to the printer. Every neighborhood might 
have its historical society, with committees and scribes 
to make up and preserve these and other interesting re- 
cords for the press and for posterity. Raise questions 
in natural history—the history and habits of animals— 
also in other departments of knowledge, whose ‘ fresh- 
est advices” are found in the woods and wilds, and 
pump* the hunters and fishermen for what facts their 
keen eyes have seen. 

If the hunting and fishing stories cannot be secured 
in this way, there remains one remedy, though a par- 
tial and poor one, and that is to create a new depart- 
ment of romance, on this subject, and people it with 
imaginary sportsmen with imaginary adventures. Of 
course nothing could be thus related that would equal 
the record of real adventures, yet it would attract at- 
tention by its novelty, for, as is well known, all the 
hunting and fishing stories told up to the present time, 
in these parts at least, are strictly true. The tendency 
towards the unnatural and incredible, which robs other 


romancing of its usefulness and interest, and corrupts 


* Slang overlooked by the committee on style. 
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the public taste, would most likely, sooner or later, be 
the bane of this. What sportsman’s soul would not be 
vexed, and recoil with disgust from any debasement 
of his calling, by concocting of absurd stories? Let 
each one advance, and fling in his contribution to the 
public store of actual facts, and so help to make the 
new department unnecessary. I shall wait a reason- 
able length of time, and if they fail to respond, romane- 
ing must begin; for, as the boy said under a tree in a 
thunder-storm when the lightning was striking all about 
him, something or other must be done, and that right off. 


THE END. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


ANDREW CLERK & Co., 


48 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 


Beg to call the attention of Anglers to their varied and 
extensive assortment of FIsHInG TACKLE, embracing Salmon 
Trout, and Bass Rods; every variety of Flies in stock or 
made to order, suitable for all locations from Maine to Cal- 


ifornia, including the Canadas. The Celebrated 


Excetsior Sptir Bamsoo Rop, 


Tue Lichr Cepar Fry Rop, &c., &c., 


and Plain and Snelled Hooks for every kind of Fish pecu- 
liar to the Sea, Rivers, Lakes, and Mountain Brooks; Reels 
of every description—Silk Worm, Gut, Leaders, Braided, 
Twisted, and Waterproofed Silk Lines, Silk and Hair Lines, 
Fine Linen and Cotton Lines, Scap Nets, Wading Stock- 
ings, and, in fact, everything necessary to a complete outfit 


or the angler. 


°, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


WarcHMAKERS AND JEWELERS, 


No. 691 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


NEAR FOURTH STREET. 


Price Lisr or Benepicr’s Time WATCHES. 


CASES. 
GOLD. SILVER. 


: 3 ; 18 KARAT, (COIN.) 
No. 24—Hunting-Case, ** Ovington Benedict’? Lever Move- 


ment, Chronometer Balance, extra Jeweled........... . $90 00 30 00 
No. 25—Hunting-Case, ‘*Samuel W. Benedict’? Lever 
Movement, Adjusted Chronometer Balance, extra Jeweled 105 00 45 ©0o 
No. 26—Hunting-Case, Nickel Movement, extra Jeweled... 125 00 65 00 
** 27—Same as No. 26, but Winds and Sets without a Key 150 00 85 00 
** 28—Same as No. 27, but with Chronometer Balance... I75 00 105 ©CO 
** 29—Same as No, 28, Adjusted to Heat or Cold........ 250 00 ~=180 00 


N. B.—In the BENEDICT’S TIME WATCHES an effort is made to combine Durability 
with the GREATEST ACCURACY of Time-keeping, without sacrificing elegance in general 
gam by the use of select material, and application of the most approved principles in 

e 


ir construction, and we confidently recommend them to those who believe the truest econ- 
omy to be that outlay which secures the GREATEST ULTIMATE SATISFACTION. 


Price List oF our Importrep WarcuHes. 


a en ee $10 oo 
** 31—Hunting-Case, same as No. 30 .. ....... bitkeies . $50 00 14 00 
** 32—Same as No. 31, but with extra Jewels............ 75 00 16 co 
** 33—Same as No. 32, but with Chronometer Balance... 80 00 20 OO 
** 34—Hunting-Case, Straight-Line Lever.............. 82 00 22, 00 
** 35—Same as No. 34, but with extra Jewels.. ......... 85 00 25 00 


36—Same as No. 35, but with Chronometer Balance... 88 00 28 00 
37—Hunting-Case, Straight-Line Lever, Nickel Move- 


ICE TES s+ RUMNUOIN daa die pd ban wid) 4k bd oecme de s we 92 00 32 00 
No. 38—Same as No. 37, but with extra Jewels............ I00 00 36 00 
** 39-—Same as No, 38, but with Chronometer Balance.... 105 00 45 00 
** 40—Same as No. 39, with Pendant Winder..........: 155 00 65 00 
** 41—Same as No. 40, but with Adjusted Chronometer 

IR San Satay eats Sh iis gah bee ao ois ss --- 175 00 gII0 00 


Nore.—Nos. 24 and 25 are the same size as the WALTHAM WATCHES. Watches of 
all other numbers are of three sizes, viz. : Ladies’, Medium, and Gents’. The above prices 


are for the Medium. Ladies’ sizes are 10 per cent. less, and Gents sizes 10 per cent. more 
than the Medium, 


Before purchasing of any other House, demand the Price 
List and Compare Prices. 


